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DEDICA TION 

^This volume ia dedicated to "The First One Hundred" noted mtfii and women 
of the screen. 

^These names are presented mith the confidence that comes of kuiiest effort. 
Every artist Tuas taught individually. The sketches are brief hut lilumiTtaling, 
Obtaining them was a joy. May their perusal afford equal pleasure. 

Carolyn Lojoregf 

July 29, 1920. 



MAY ALLISON 

May Allison was born in Georgia. When she was fifteen years of age, she 
decided that the stage offered her the best future. She possessed what was 
deemed a good singing voice (among her oym people), so on her arrival in New 
York she applied at the oflSces of Henry W. Savage for an engagement. Her beauty 
and the really fine quality of her voice made an impression and she was given the 
part of Vanity in "Every Woman." A short time later, she was allotted the part 
of Beauty in the same production. The following season she alternated with Ina 
Claire in the title role of "The Quaker Girl." A year later she played a prominent 
part in "Miss Caprice," a musical comedy with De Wolf Hopper and during the 
latter part of the same season she played the star role in " Apartment- 12-K." 

Then Miss Allison made her entry into the moving picture field, her initial 
venture being with W. H. Crane in "David Harum," a Famous Players Production, 
after which she was engaged by the American Mutual Productions Corporation to 
co-star with Harold Lockwood. The success of this combination was marked and 
a more popular team has seldom, if ever, appeared, in pictures. At the close of her 
first year's work on the screen, Miss Allison signed a contract to co-star with Harold 
Lockwood under the Metro banner. They did such plays as "The River of 
Romance," "Pidgin Island," "The Come Back," "Mister 44" and "Big Tremaine." 

At the beginning of the following year, Miss Allison's marked ability found 
recognition and Metro engaged her as a star in her own right. Since then she has 
scored a series of successes in refreshing, wholesome comedy-dramas like "The Win- 
ning of Beatrice," "In for Thirty Days" and "Peggy Does Her Damdest." This 
last production was pronoimced by the critics one of the three best comedies of 
the year. 

The first of Miss Allison's Screen Classics, Inc., specials was a picturization 
of Avery Hopwood's hilarious farce, "Fair and Warmer" which proved to be not 
only a tremendous success, but one of the most delightful pictures ever filmed. This 
was followed by "The Walk-Offs," the Oliver Morosco stage success by Frederick 
and Fanny Hatton. Her next picture, "The Cheater," founded on Henry Arthjir 
Jones' celebrated international stage success "Judah," was a decided departure 
from anything she had done before. Her characterization in this marked her as an 
actress of unusual ability. She has just completed "Are All Men Alike" from a 
story by Arthur Stringer. An adaptation of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's well known 
book "The Marriage of William Ashe," with Miss Allison in the stellar role, is now 
in the making. 

Miss Allison, considering her youth (at this writing she is not yet twenty-two) 
has made remarkable and rapid progress on both stage and screen. She is endowed 
with three convincing attributes, beauty, ambition and ability — a combination which 
can only make for a high and permanent place in the profession she so gracefully 
adorns. 



OSCAR C. APFEL 

Oscar C. Apfel, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, January 17, 1879. After devoting 
a number of years to commercial work, Mr. Apfel, for whom the theatre had always 
held a strong appeal, decided to adopt the stage as a profession. He rose rapidly 
and soon held a position as director and producer and was at the time noted as 
being the yoimgest stage director in America. 

Mr. Apfel had, from the beginning of his professional career, manifested a keen 
interest in the growing vogue of the screen. He was not only alive to the possibilities 
of the photo-play as a business proposition but he believed also that progress and 
improvement in the art were both possible and necessary. And it was with this 
idea that in 1911 he joined the directing staff of the Edison Company. It was while 
with this company that he introduced, for the first time in pictures, the now popular 
"dual role." This was done in a two-reel version of "The Corsican Brothers." He 
also did some experimental work at Mr. Edison's laboratory in Orange, on the 
Edison Talking Pictures devices. 

When Mr. Apfel left the Edison studio he joined the forces of the Reliance 
and Majestic Company, remaining with them eighteen months. Then he transferred 
his services to the newly formed Lasky Company. All the first Lasky pictures were 
produced under his direction. Among these were such notable successes as "The 
Squaw Man"; "Brewster's Millions"; "The Master Mind"; "The Only Son"; "The 
Ghost Breaker"; "The Man on the Box"; "The Circus Man" and "Cameo Kirby." 

Mr. Apfel's next move was to the producing staff of the Wm. Fox Corporation 
where he directed a series of pictures in which Wm. Farnum was starred. Some of 
these were "A Soldier's Oath"; "Fightmg Blood"; "The End of the Trail"; "The 
Battle of Hearts" and "A Man of Sorrow." 

For the Paralta Company, to whom Mr. Apfel went after leaving the Fox 
Corporation, he produced Peter Kyne's "A Man's a Man" and also "The Turn of 
a Card" in which J. Warren Kerrigan was starred. 

"The Auction of Souls" a propaganda picture for the Armenian Relief Commit- 
tee, was Mr. Apfel's work. This production commanded wide attention and attracted 
great crowds at the special showings which took place at the Plaza and other promi- 
nent hotels. The sympathetic interest evoked by its awful revelations helped, per- 
haps more than any other factor, in materially adding to the large sums that were 
subscribed to this cause. 

A series of pictures for the World Film Corporation, starring Kitty Gordon, 
Montague Love, June Elvidge, Louise Huff, and Evelyn Greeley, are also to be 
numbered among Mr. Apfel's successful productions. 

Mr. Apfel's work has always borne the stamp of progress and originality. As 
one reviewer has aptly put it, he holds "a refreshing disregard of how the other 
fellow does it." And it is this individuality which has placed him among the leaders 
of artistic endeavor in the motion picture world. A constant and persistent effort 
for the better things in pictures is the keystone of his success — the results of this 
effort are the ndilestones of his career. 
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ROSCOE ARBUCKLE 

Roscoe Arbuckle was born in Smith Center, Arkansas, in 1887. When he was 
18 months old his parents moved to the little town of Santa Ana, California, 
where they settled.; When he was 8, Frank Bacon's Stock Company played at 
Santa Ana and induced Arbuckle to do a pickanniny bit, with black face, hands 
and feet. He dared not go home for shoes. This was his first appearance. 

When he was 17, he had developed a good tenor voice and was engaged to 
sing illustrated songs in a vaudeville house in San Jose. Then he went to Portland, 
Oregon, where he sang at the Star Theatre. Here he met Leon Errol who was 
managing the Orpheum, a burlesque house, and. who first inducted him into the 
regular show business. Next season they were both stranded in Boise City, Idaho. 
Errol journeyed to New York and Arbuckle went back to his songs. In the ensuing 
years his was the lot of the average singing comedian: Stranded in Winnipeg 
with only his fare to San Francisco, plus two dollars, in his pocket; a two years' 
tour of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, with a small company; a preliminary but 
discouraging picture engagement with the Selig Company; some seasons with the 
Hartman Comic Opera Company, until disaster overtook them in Chicago, and again 
with the reorganized Hartman Company for a tour of the Orient. 

Mr. Arbuckle returned from the East in 1913, and began rehearsing a vaude- 
ville act. Meanwhile he obtained an engagement at the Mack Sennett plant, in 
Edendale, a suburb of Los Angeles. This, his second venture in films, led to 
fortime. He quickly became known as a popular screen comedian and vaudeville 
was forgotten. During his four years with Mack Sennett he played with Mabel 
Normand, Chester Conklin, Charles Chaplin, Fred Mace, Ford Sterling and other 
well known comedians. 

In 1917 he formed a partnership with Joseph Schenck and affiliations for 
release with the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, making two-reel comedies, 
starring himself, and releasing on the Paramount programme. Twenty- three or 
twenty- four comedies have been filmed, among them: "The Garage"; "The Bell 
Boy"; "The Sherifi^ Out West," etc., all written, directed, starred in and produced 
by Mr. Arbuckle. 

Many of these comedies have filled stellar contracts on Broadway but there 
was always the drawback that they were too short. There then came an important 
demand for five-reel features starring Mr. Arbuckle, which is now being met, 
George Melford having made a film version for Paramount-Artcraft of Edmund 
Day's famous play "The Round Up" in which Mr. Arbuckle plays Slim Hoover, the 
Sherifi^, which in the legitimate production was enacted by Macklyn Arbuckle. 

At the Lasky Studio another feature, an adaptation by Walter Woods of 
Irvin Cobb's "The Life of the Party" directed by Joseph Hanaberry in which Mr. 
Arbuckle plays Algernon Leary, has been produced. 

Mr. Arbuckle has two hobbies — automobiles and baseball. As a baseball presi- 
dent he has been eminently successful. He detests aviation. He humorously insists 
he is one of the few screen stars who receives less than $10,000 a week. He 
declares his success is due to a combination of circumstances and hard work, but 
his friends know he has brought to the screen a distinction all his own, and that 
his fame will grow with the progress of the art. 
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CLARENCE G. BADGER 

Clarence G. Badger was born in San Francisco, June 8, 1880. His father 
was of New England stock and was the first manager of the Bush Street Theatre, 
San Francisco. David Warfield was one of his ushers. On his mother's side, he 
is also of Colonial extraction, being directly descended from Governor Winthrop, 
first Governor of Massachusetts. The family is related to that of Admiral Badger 
as well as to several other fighters. 

Although his father was a theatrical man and he himself is a director and 
scenario writer, he has never been on the stage. He was educated in Boston where 
he attended the Boston Art School. His literary work began immediately after 
graduation. He dabbled in art and wrote for various newspapers and magazines, 
including the Youth's Companion, Finally he settled in California and became a 
recognized newspaper man. 

His first story was "Lost in Mid Ocean," a Vitagraph production. "The 
Death Trap" was another early scenario, written about 1913 for the Lubin Cor- 
poration under the management of Captain Wilbert Melville, at Los Angeles. He 
then wrote for Keystone Productions and in 1915, he began his career as a director. 
"Nick of Time Baby"; "Teddy at the Throttie"; "Whose Baby"; and "The Pull- 
man Bride," all featuring Gloria Swanson, were produced under his direction. 

He then became associated with the Goldwyn Company and directed Mabel 
Normand. Later he directed Madge Kennedy for a year and a half; notable pictures 
with her being "Kingdom of Youth," "Through the Wrong Door" and "Strictly 
Confidential." Mr. Badger's latest productions have been made with Will Rogers, 
such pictures as "Jubilo"; "The Strange Boarder"; "Jes' Call Me Jim" and "Honest 
Hutch" being placed to his credit. Two of these pictures, "Jubilo" and "Jes* 
Call Me Jim," starring Mr. Rogers, have been called screen classics. 

Mr. Badger's opinions are interesting. He believes first of all in the story. 
On this point he exercises his best judgment, being painstaking in his selection 
of material, and he chooses only stories that have a popular appeal. His next 
care is to produce in an artistic way, to make the story beautiful to the eye. 
Above all, he believes in human subjects for which he shows unusual qualifications. 

He is an industrious reader of not only current literature, but also of Steven- 
son and Balzac — the latter a favorite. 

His home is Hillside Chalet, Hollywood Hills, Hollywood, California. He is 
a home man. For recreation he takes long rides through the mountains, either on 
horseback or in his car. Hunting and fishing and beautifying his house and 
gardens may be called his hobbies. 
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LEAH BAIRD 

Leah Baird^ generally known as "The Picture Girl Beautiful," was educated in 
a Convent in Chicago. Later she became a secretary, but soon decided to enter 
the dramatic field and was able to secure a position under William A. Brady in "A 
Gentleman from Mississippi," with which production she remained two years. Re- 
turning to New York at the close of a season Miss Baird, partly in a spirit of fun, 
applied to the Vitagraph for a position. A telephone call and an interview fol- 
lowed with the result that she since devoted her time entirely to pictures. Like 
Norma Talmadge, Anita Stewart and Clara Kimball Young, Miss Baird served her 
screen apprenticeship with the Vitagraph of America, and in further parallel to 
the career of those noted stars, she at the present time heads her own producing 
corporation. Besides being a one-third owner of her company, she is also in receipt 
of a highly remunerative stipend for acting in and supervising many of the details 
of its productions. 

After leaving the Vitagraph, Miss Baird joined a company under Herbert 
Brenon, and two days after signing sailed for London where the picture "Ivanhoe" 
was made. On the way to Paris — crossing the Channel — a second was added. In 
Paris, a series of features were filmed, among them "Absinthe," which was the most 
successful of the Franco- American productions. The company then journeyed to 
Berlin and had begun operations there when the imminence of war caused their 
recall. 

Miss Baird had barely reached home when she was called to Bermuda to make 
"Neptune's Daughter" with Annette Kellerman. A jump to California followed 
where "The People vs. John Doe" under the direction of Lois Weber was made. 
Because of her travels and the diversity of her employment, Miss Baird has one 
of the largest cosmopolitan foUowings in the screen world. Foreign patrons of the 
theatres here, on seeing Miss Baird on the screen in scenes familiar to them, at once 
became devoted fans and add their numbers to the already enormous native con- 
tingent. Pictures with Miss Baird as star meet with the warmest reception in other 
lands, especially those in which she has worked. It is probable that no American 
screen artist is in receipt of so cosmopolitan a daily mail as is Miss Baird. Her 
followers abroad are devoted even to the point of writing many letters. 

The Leah Baird Studios are situated at Cliffside, N. J. These, once known as 
the Kalem Studios, were purchased, remodelled and rechristened by the Leah Baird 
Corporation for their star. The first productions filmed at Cliffside under the new 
management were "The Capitol" and "Cynthia of the Minute," in each of which 
Miss Baird is starred. Special productions are in preparation and will be made to 
the number of three or four a year. 

Personally Leah Baird is a lovable, charming young woman. She is a fertile 
and facile writer and is endowed with those dual qualities so rarely encountered, 
beauty and brains. 
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GEORGE D. BAKER 

George D. Baker was born at Champaign, Illinois, but when he was thirteen years 
of age, his family moved to Beatrice, Neb., where he was graduated from high school. 
His father then gave him his choice of either a college course or an art education 
in JParis. Accepting neither, he chose the stage, and spent two years in preparation 
at the Chicago Conservatory of Dramatic Art. His debut was made with Walker 
Whiteside, as Laertes, in Hamlet. He played also with David Higgins, McKee 
Rankin, Nance O'Neil, Russ Whytal Brady, and Grismer Stock. Mr. Baker ap- 
peared also in vaudeville for several years with Marie Dupont, Sadie Martinot and 
Eva Taylor. He then engaged in business with James W. Castle under the firm 
name of Baker and Castle and produced "Graustark** and "The Goose Girl." The 
dramatization of both of these productions was written by Mr. Baker. 

When pictures became the vogue, Mr. Baker joined the Vitagraph and for over 
a year directed the late John Bunny and Flora Finch in their comedies. Then he 
directed Edith Storey and Antonio Moreno in. "The Dust of Egypt," **A Price for 
Folly" and "Tarantula"; also May Robson in "A Night Out." 

After spending three and a half years with the Vitagraph, Mr. Baker resigned 
to join the Metro organization with which he remained for four years, tinishing his 
term with them as Director General of their coast studios and supervising the pic- 
tures of Bert Lytell and May Allison. 

While Mr. Baker was with the Metro, he directed such stars as Emily Stevens 
in "The Wager" and "Outwitted"; Ethel Barrymore in "The White Raven"; 
Lionel Barrymore in "His Father's Son"; Emmy Wehlen in "The Shell Game"; 
Nazimova in "Revelation" and "Toys of Fate"; Bert Lytell in "The Lion's Den" 
and May Allison in "Peggy Does Her Darndest" and "Castles in the Air." 

After having been Director General of the Metro Coast studios for a year, Mr. 
Baker decided to take a vacation. On his arrival in New York he received so many 
offers for his services from reliable sources that he deemed it advisable to sever his 
connection with the Metro and become a free lance. Since that time and in his 
capacity as an independent director, he has made "The Man Who Lost Himself" 
with William Faversham; "The Cinema Murder" with Marion Davies; a special 
picture without a star, "A WhifF of Heliotrope" which is released on the Paramount 
programme, and "Buried Treasure" with Marion Davies. 

He writes all of his own "continuity." He has also written many original 
scenarios among which are "Tarantula," "What Shall it Profit," "Sowers and Reap- 
ers," "Her Inspiration," "As the Sun Went Down," "Long Live the Queen" and 
"The Wager." 

Mr. Baker's long and thorough training has fitted him admirably for his high 
position in the moving picture world. He has been an illustrator for newspapers 
and magazines, an actor, a dramatist, and a most skillful amateur photographer. 
His wide range of reading, and a close study of the art to which he has devoted 
some of his best years, have equipped Mr. Baker with every accessory to a perfect 
command of the science of the screen. He is without question a great director. 
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REGINALD BARKER 

Eeginald Barker, Goldwyn's famous director, determined to become an actor 
when be was ten years old. And so unfaltering was bis resolve that wben be was 
sixteen, be was playing leads in a Pacific Coast Stock Company and at nineteen 
he was stage manager for Henry Miller, in a New York production. Mr. Miller 
was, of course, unaware of Barker's youth, believing him to be about thirty. "I 
would never have had the place if Mr. Miller had known my age," is Mr. Barker's 
explanation of this remarkable occurrence. 

Wben be was fourteen, his parents who had stood firm against their son's early 
theatrical resolution, relaxed somewhat and at fifteen be went on the stage with 
James Neill. At sixteen his progress was such that be had the temerity to write 
and produce a play which at least gained the attention of the Los Angeles critics, 
if not their commendation. Richard Barry seems to have been particularly caustic 
in his comment on the efforts of the youthful producer, but bis denunciation, judging 
by results, seems to have proved an incentive rather than a bar. 

Mr. Barker's faith in himself remained imshaken and the events of the succeeding 
years afforded ample justification for the firnmess with which he approached every 
problem. His theatrical experience became wide and varied, and when the question 
of an association in pictures arose, he gave the subject bis usual careful consider- 
ation. His conclusion was that the screen held a tremendous future. He made the 
change, and his faith in cinematic possibilities has grown with time to an enthusi- 
asm which is almost a fervor. 

As a director, his methods are unique. He not only recognizes the importance 
of cooperation with the players; he makes it a basic principle. He seeks by every 
means to put each artist into his part — to make the story a living, breathing entity. 
"I rehearse and talk over situations with the actors until the experience and its 
attendant emotions are so indelibly impressed as to seem a part of their own 
lives. Then they can act without artificiality. I never tell a player to do a scene 
my way. I get him to feel the situation and then express his own individuality in 
the acting of it." Mr. Barker thus defines his method. The marked success which 
has attended all his efforts is undoubtedly due to the power of bis compelling 
personality. Intense in everything he does, his attitude while directing a picture is 
typical of the man. He notes every slightest detail of the action. 

The future of motion pictures, Mr. Barker believes, will exert a great influence 
on the life of the nation. "A good picture will carry a lesson, but not in the way 
of preachment. People do not like to be talked at. Interest them with big, grip- 
ping, dramatic stories, that get down into the heart with a vital message." That 
is Mr. Barker's idea. It is therefore not surprising to learn that the motto which 
has been his guiding star is: 

"One need never fear the attainment of success, who strives for it ; he need only 
fear that he will cease to strive." 
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BESSIE BARRISCALE 

Bessie Barriscale began her stage career when she was a child five years old 
with James A. Hearn. Later, when she had grown to young womanhood, she joined 
the Proctor Stock Company at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, as ingenue. 
Following this engagement Miss Barriscale played Madge in "In Old Kentucky" 
for two seasons. She was then engaged by George Tyler to play Lovey Mary in 
the noted rural success, "Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch," and remained under 
his management for two years. Then came a season in Belasco's play, "Rose of the 
Rancho," after which she joined the Belasco Stock Company in Los Angeles, as 
leading woman. 

Miss Barriscale created the part of Luna in "The Bird of Paradise," which 
Richard Walton Tully wrote for her, and played it one year in New York and in 
the other large Eastern cities. The next year, she played the lead in Eleanor 
Gates* play, "We are Seven," for a limited run in New York. While this play 
did not meet the expectations of the producers, it gave Miss Barriscale an oppor- 
tunity to score a marked personal success, which brought many tributes. 

In 1915, Miss Barriscale joined the Lasky Picture Company to do her first 
screen play, "Rose of the Rancho," in which she had already foimd success on the 
legitimate stage. Two years with Triangle followed during which Miss Barriscale 
created the star parts in such pictures as "The Cup of Life"; "The Mating"; 
"Plain Jane"; "The Green Swamp"; "Corner in Colleens"; "The Payment" and 
"Those Who Pay." The ensuing year under the management of the Paralta Com- 
pany, Miss Barriscale was starred in "Madam Who"; "Blindfolded"; "Within the 
Cup" and "Patriotism." These pictures were later released with three independent 
productions, "The White Lie"; "The Heart of Rachael" and "Two Gun Betty," 
which was written and directed by Howard Hickman. In this last. Miss Barriscale 
gave a most picturesque portrayal of a cowboy, wearing the costume and riding 
without flaw. It may here be noted that Miss Barriscale's horsemanship is of the 
highest order and that she has few equals in skill and grace in this respect. 

Miss Barriscale then formed her own producing company known as the "B.B.- 
Features'' and her latest pictures made imder this trade mark are "Hearts Asleep" ; 
A Trick of Fate" ; " Josselyn's Wife" ; "Tangled Threads" ; "Her Purchase Price" ; 
Beckoning Roads" and "The Luck of Geraldine Laird," most of them under the 
direction of Howard Hickman. 

When Miss Barriscale went to the screen she was already a legitimate star of 
note. Her striking portrayal of Luna in "The Bird of Paradise" was alone suffi- 
cient to confirm the quality of her art. And it was this same art which brought 
her to screen stardom on her second venture. Miss Barriscale's success in pictures 
has been sustained and remarkable. It is to be regretted, however, that in this 
success, the stage loses a member possessed of one of the most delightful speaking 
voices that has ever urged its perfectly modulated tones across the footlights. 
There are many reasons for Miss Barriscale's popularity but the best of these 
is to be found in her simplicity of manner and pure democracy. 

She asks for no sacrifice she herself will not also make. However early may be 
the call, the tick of the clock finds Bessie Barriscale on the job. 
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ENID BENNETT 

Enid Bennett, one of the youngest of the screen's brightest stars, was born in 
York, Western Australia, and educated in Perth, the capital of that state. She 
made her first appearance on the speaking stage immediately after leaving High 
School. Her rapid advancement to the portrayal of important roles was largely due 
to her innate ability, which made itself felt from the beginning. Her exquisite 
beauty was also an assisting factor in the rapid rise of this young artist, who early 
in her career was cast with such distinguished stars as Katherine Grey, H. B. 
Irving, Julius Knight and Fred Niblo, with whom she played leading roles in the 
well known American successes, "Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford," "The Fortune 
Hunter," "Never Say Die," "Seven Keys to Baldplate," "Broadway Jones" and 
several others. 

Ambitious for a broader field. Miss Bennett came to ^merica in 1915, and her 
first American engagement was with Otis Skinner imder the management of Charles 
Frohman. It was during this engagement that Thomas H. Ince, always alert to 
the screen possibilities of a new player, whose pulcritude and ability form an ideal 
combination, made Miss Bennett such a tempting offer to star under his manage- 
ment that she forsook the speaking stage and has since devoted her time and talents 
to the silent story of the screen. Her rapid rise to the foremost rank is ample proof 
of the soundness of Mr. Ince's judgment. 

During her comparatively short career in pictures she has been starred in more 
than a score of successful features, all of them under the Thomas H. Ince banner 
and most of them under the direction of Fred Niblo. 

In private life, Miss Bennett is Mrs. Fred Niblo. She is the possessor of a 
beautiful home in Beverly Hills, California, and her fad, if it may be said that she 
has any, consists in a constant effort to add fresh delights to an already exquisite 
menage. 

At the close of her business relations with Mr. Ince, Miss Bennett will be at the 
head of her own corporation, the Enid Bennett Productions, from which all future 
features in which she appears as star will emanate. Miss Bennett's beauty and 
artistry will thus receive the recognition which is their just reward. 
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CLARA S. BERANGER 

Clara S. Ber anger was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and educated at Goucher 
College. While at college, she took special courses in English literature and the 
drama. After graduating, she engaged in newspaper and magazine work and while 
thus employed devoted much study to the methods and technique of the speaking 
stage. Her first screen employment was as a free lance, writing for the Edison, 
Vitagraph and Kalem companies, to whom she furnished many originals as well as 
continuities. Her success attracted no little attention and she was appointed a staff 
writer for the Wm. Fox Corporation. Here she also wrote originals and con- 
tinuities, among the latter, "A Tale of Two Cities" which received unlimited praise. 
She also did "Fedora" for the Fox Company, which was likewise highly commended. 

Exclusive work for Baby Marie Osborne with the Pathe came next, when "Dolly 
Does Her Bit'* and "Winning Grandma," two charming stories of child life were 
written. Staff writing for the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, with whom she 
had a long contract, followed. For them she produced "Come Out of the Kitchen" 
and "Girls," both for Marguerite Clark; "Sadie Love" and "Wanted a Husband" 
* for Billie Burke; "Judy of Rogues Harbor" for Mary Miles Minter; "The Fear 
Market" for Alice Brady; "The Cost" for Violet Heming; "Half an Hour" for 
Dorothy Dalton; "Civilian Clothes" for Thomas Meighan, and "Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hide" for John Barrymore. 

In collaboration with Forrest Halsey, Mrs. Beranger wrote the stage play, "His 
Chinese Wife," one of the successes of the season 1919-1920, which has met with 
the highest praise from dramatic critics. This play has found so much favor and 
stands out so prominently in a season (1920) of many good dramas, that one's 
reputation might rest with safety on it alone. 

Prior to signing with the Famous Players, Mrs. Beranger wrote for the World 
Film "The Interloper" for Kitty Gordon and "The Bluffer" for June Elvidge; also 
"The Mirror" for Marjorie Rambeau. 

Mrs. Beranger's artistry is innate and broad, and she believes in the closest 
cooperation between director and author during the filming of a picture. In this 
way the director is always able to confer instantly with the author and many errors 
and misconceptions are avoided. She refers to her work with John Robertson who 
directed her "Dr. JekyU and Mr. Hyde" as a delight. Mr. Robertson, she says, 
got every least bit of effect out of the script and Mr. Barrymore was afforded a 
splendid opportunity for his artistic work. Authors should find it to their advan- 
tage to have an understanding with the directors so that their presence on the sets 
will be welcomed. 

The opinion which Mrs. Beranger holds concerning the relation of the moving 
picture to the stage is interesting, and because of its source, important. Her idea 
is that instead of being a menace the motion picture has become a valuable auxiliary. 
It improves the actor by the opportunity it gives him for versatility. Lighting and 
scenic effects and interior decoration have all received new stimulation from the 
accuracy of their handling in pictures. Indeed, there is no part of the drama, save 
perhaps elocution, that has not been benefited by this new art. 

Clara Beranger's field of endeavor includes both the modem and the old in 
drama and she handles each with equal skill. Her writings are finished and har- 
monious with a wealth of detail that astonishes. Confirmation of her success is 
found in the renewal of the Famous Players-Lasky contract. She is at present in 
Europe writing a big special for their use. 
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QUID A BERGERE 

Ouida Bergere was born in Spain^ of a French-Spanish father and British 
mother. She came to America when she was six years ot age and tneretore claims 
to be a perfectly good American citizen. At 17 she went on the stage and played 
with Robert Edeson, Wilton Lackaye, Maxime Elliott, Richard Carle, Grace George 
and Robert Loraine. The plays in which Miss Bergere appeared were "Excuse 
Me"; "Via Wireless"; "The Brute"; "Officer 666''; "Stop Thief," etc. She also 
followed Mary Ryan in "The Fortune Hunter." Her first appearance in pictures 
was in the days of one-reelers. She played leading parts under the management 
of P. A. Powers and also wrote some stories. Later she became associated with 
Pathe, playing in pictures and selling them a story called "Diplomatic Circles" on 
the strength of which a contract to write more stories was signed. Miss Bergere 
then gave up acting and entered the scenario department. Here she met George 
Fitzmaurice, the well known director and a romance was begun which ended in 
marriage. 

During the next three years, Miss Bergere conducted, with marked success, a 
theatrical agency. Under her management were such well known stars as Florence 
Reed, H. B. Warner, Wm. Courtney, Violet Heming, Clifton Crawford, Nance 
O'Neil, Robert Edeson, Lionel Atwell, etc. There were 135 well known players 
altogether, for whom she selected material, wrote and conducted all their business 
arrangements. 

When Mr. Fitzmaurice went to California, Miss Bergere gave up the agency 
and went with him. Her pen was never idle, however, with the result that two 
screen stories were written for Florence Reed, "In New York" and "At Bay," both 
of which were directed by George Fitzmaurice. 

For William Courtney, she wrote "Kick In" and an original called "The 
Romantic Journey." For MoUie King, "The On-the-Square Girl" (original) ; for 
Toni Moreno, "The Neulahka"; for Fannie Ward, "Innocent," "Common Clay," 
"Japanese Nightingale," "Our Enemies" (original), "Our Better Selves" (original) 
and "The Cry of the Weak" (original); for Elsie Ferguson, "The Avalanche" 
(original), "A Society Exile" (original) and "The Witness for the Defense." 
Specials, "On with the Dance" with Mae Murray and David Powell (original) ; 
"The Right to Kill" with Mae Murray and David Powell and "Idols of Clay" 
(original) with Mae Murray and David Powell. For John Barrymore, "Peter 
Ibbsen"; for Mrs. Vernon Castle, "The Hillcrest Mystery"; special, "The Root of 
Evil" and "Peter Pan." 

For the Vitagraph, Miss Bergere did "Saints and Sinners" (original), "The 
Estabrook Case," etc. She was one of the first writers to turn out two and three- 
reel and five-reel subjects. 

A three years' contract has recently been signed between Miss Bergere and the 
Famous Players-Lasky, in which the latter agree to accept as many originals as 
she can turn out, with the privilege reserved to her of turning them into plays for 
the stage. 

Miss Bergere has written three plays — a Venetian love story, "A Lady with a 
Past"; a psychological study of New York life called "New York Madness" and a 
third, "A Strange Woman," a melodrama. She intends also to turn her "Idols of 
Clay" into a play. 

On the first of September, Miss Bergere sailed for Europe and spent three or 
four months touring Spain, Italy, France and England in search of material. 

Few writers can show a record equal to Miss Bergere's. She is widely and 
most favorably known for her screen writings, and her services are eagerly sought 
by the great picture producing concerns of the country. 
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QUID A BERGERE 

Ouida Bergere was born in Spain^ of a French-Spanish father and British 
mother. She came to America when she was six years ot age and tneretore claims 
to be a perfectly good American citizen. At 17 she went on the stage and played 
with Robert Edeson, Wilton Lackaye, Maxime Elliott, Richard Carle, Grace George 
and Robert Loraine. The plays in which Miss Bergere appeared were "Excuse 
Me"; "Via Wireless"; "The Brute"; "Officer 666"; "Stop Thief," etc. She also 
followed Mary Ryan in "The Fortune Hunter." Her first appearance in pictures 
was in the days of one-reelers. She played leading parts under the management 
of P. A. Powers and also wrote some stories. Later she became associated with 
Pathe, playing in pictures and selling them a story called "Diplomatic Circles" on 
the strength of which a contract to write more stories was signed. Miss Bergere 
then gave up acting and entered the scenario department. Here she met George 
Fitzmaurice, the well known director and a romance was begun which ended in 
marriage. 

During the next three years, Miss Bergere conducted, with marked success, a 
theatrical agency. Under her management were such well known stars as Florence 
Reed, H. B. Warner, Wm. Courtney, Violet Heming, Clifton Crawford, Nance 
O'Neil, Robert Edeson, Lionel Atwell, etc. There were 135 well known players 
altogether, for whom she selected material, wrote and conducted all their business 
arrangements. 

When Mr. Fitzmaurice went to California, Miss Bergere gave up the agency 
and went with him. Her pen was never idle, however, with the result that two 
screen stories were written for Florence Reed, "In New York" and "At Bay," both 
of which were directed by George Fitzmaurice. 

For William Courtney, she wrote "Kick In" and an original called "The 
Romantic Journey." For MoUie King, "The On-the-Square Girl" (original) ; for 
Toni Moreno, "The Neulahka"; for Fannie Ward, "Innocent," "Common Clay," 
"Japanese Nightingale," "Our Enemies" (original), "Our Better Selves" (original) 
and "The Cry of the Weak" (original); for Elsie Ferguson, "The Avalanche" 
(original), "A Society Exile" (original) and "The Witness for the Defense." 
Specials, "On with the Dance" with Mae Murray and David Powell (original) ; 
"The Right to Kill" with Mae Murray and David Powell and "Idols of Clay" 
(original) with Mae Murray and David Powell. For John Barrymore, "Peter 
Ibbsen"; for Mrs. Vernon Castle, "The Hillcrest Mystery"; special, "The Root of 
Evil" and "Peter Pan." 

For the Vitagraph, Miss Bergere did "Saints and Sinners" (original), "The 
Estabrook Case," etc. She was one of the first writers to turn out two and three- 
reel and five-reel subjects. 

A three years' contract has recently been signed between Miss Bergere and the 
Famous Players-Lasky, in which the latter agree to accept as many originals as 
she can turn out, with the privilege reserved to her of turning them into plays for 
the stage. 

Miss Bergere has written three plays — a Venetian love story, "A Lady with a 
■ Past"; a psychological study of New York life called "New York Madness" and a 
third, "A Strange Woman," a melodrama. She intends also to turn her "Idols of 
Clay" into a play. 

On the first of September, Miss Bergere sailed for Europe and spent three or 
four months touring Spain, Italy, France and England in search of material. 

Few writers can show a record equal to Miss Bergere's. She is widely and 
most favorably known for her screen writings, and her services are eagerly sought 
by the great picture producing concerns of the country. 
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Ouida Bergere was born in Spain, of a French-Spanish father and British 
mother. She came to America when she was six years ot age and tneretore claims 
to be a perfectly good American citizen. At 17 she went on the stage and played 
with Robert Edeson, Wilton Lackaye, Maxime Elliott, Richard Carle, Grace George 
and Robert Loraine. The plays in which Miss Bergere appeared were ** Excuse 
Me"; "Via Wireless"; *The Brute"; "Officer 666''; "Stop Thief," etc. She also 
followed Mary Ryan in "The Fortune Hunter." Her first appearance in pictures 
was in the days of one-reelers. She played leading parts under the management 
of P. A. Powers and also wrote some stories. Later she became associated with 
Pathe, playing in pictures and selling them a story called "Diplomatic Circles" on 
the strength of which a contract to write more stories was signed. Miss Bergere 
then gave up acting and entered the scenario department. Here she met George 
Fitzmaurice, the well known director and a romance was begun which ended in 
marriage. 

During the next three years, Miss Bergere conducted, with marked success, a 
theatrical agency. Under her management were such well known stars as Florence 
Reed, H. B. Warner, Wm. Courtney, Violet Heming, Clifton Crawford, Nance 
O'Neil, Robert Edeson, Lionel Atwell, etc. There were 135 well known players 
altogether, for whom she selected material, wrote and conducted all their business 
arrangements. 

When Mr. Fitzmaurice went to California, Miss Bergere gave up the agency 
and went with him. Her pen was never idle, however, with the result that two 
screen stories were written for Florence Reed, "In New York" and "At Bay," both 
of which were directed by George Fitzmaurice. 

For William Courtney, she wrote "Kick In" and an original called "The 
Romantic Journey." For Mollie King, "The On-the-Square Girl" (original) ; for 
Toni Moreno, "The Neulahka"; for Fannie Ward, "Innocent," "Common Clay," 
"Japanese Nightingale," "Our Enemies" (original), "Our Better Selves" (original) 
and "The Cry of the Weak" (original); for Elsie Ferguson, "The Avalanche" 
(original), "A Society Exile" (original) and "The Witness for the Defense." 
Specials, "On with the Dance" with Mae Murray and David Powell (original) ; 
"The Right to Kill" with Mae Murray and David Powell and "Idols of Clay" 
(original) with Mae Murray and David Powell. For John Barrymore, "Peter 
Ibbsen"; for Mrs. Vernon Castle, "The Hillcrest Mystery"; special, "The Root of 
Evil" and "Peter Pan." 

For the Vitagraph, Miss Bergere did "Saints and Sinners" (original), "The 
Estabrook Case," etc. She was one of the first writers to turn out two and three- 
reel and five-reel subjects. 

A three years* contract has recently been signed between Miss Bergere and the 
Famous Players-Lasky, in which the latter agree to accept as many originals as 
she can turn out, with the privilege reserved to her of turning them into plays for 
the stage. 

Miss Bergere has written three plays — a Venetian love story, "A Lady with a 
' Past"; a psychological study of New York life called "New York Madness" and a 
third, "A Strange Woman," a melodrama. She intends also to turn her "Idols of 
Clay" into a play. 

On the first of September, Miss Bergere sailed for Europe and spent three or 
four months touring Spain, Italy, France and England in search of material. 

Few writers can show a record equal to Miss Bergere's. She is widely and 
most favorably known for her screen writings, and her services are eagerly sought 
by the great picture producing concerns of the country. 
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QUID A BERGERE 

Ouida Bergere was born in Spain^ of a French-Spanish father and British 
mother. She came to America when she was six years ot age and tneretore claims 
to be a perfectly good American citizen. At 17 she went on the stage and played 
with Robert Edeson, Wilton Lackaye^ Maxime Elliott, Richard Carle, Grace George 
and Robert Loraine. The plays in which Miss Bergere appeared were "Excuse 
Me"; "Via Wireless"; "The Brute"; "Officer 666'*; "Stop Thief," etc. She also 
followed Mary Ryan in "The Fortune Hunter." Her first appearance in pictures 
was in the days of one-reelers. She played leading parts under the management 
of P. A. Powers and also wrote some stories. Later she became associated with 
Pathe, playing in pictures and selling them a story called "Diplomatic Circles" on 
the strength of which a contract to write more stories was signed. Miss Bergere 
then gave up acting and entered the scenario department. Here she met George 
Fitzmaurice, the well known director and a romance was begun which ended in 
marriage. 

During the next three years. Miss Bergere conducted, with marked success, a 
theatrical agency. Under her management were such well known stars as Florence 
Reed, H. B. Warner, Wm. Courtney, Violet Heming, Clifton Crawford, Nance 
0*Neil, Robert Edeson, Lionel Atwell, etc. There were 135 well known players 
altogether, for whom she selected material, wrote and conducted all their business 
arrangements. 

When Mr. Fitzmaurice went to California, Miss Bergere gave up the agency 
and went with him. Her pen was never idle, however, with the result that two 
screen stories were written for Florence Reed, "In New York" and "At Bay," both 
of which were directed by George Fitzmaurice. 

For William Courtney, she wrote "Kick In" and an original called "The 
Romantic Journey." For MoUie King, "The On-the-Square Girl" (original) ; for 
Toni Moreno, "The Neulahka"; for Fannie Ward, "Innocent," "Common Clay," 
"Japanese Nightingale," "Our Enemies" (original), "Our Better Selves" (original) 
and "The Cry of the Weak" (original); for Elsie Ferguson, "The Avalanche" 
(original), "A Society Exile" (original) and "The Witness for the Defense." 
Specials, "On with the Dance" with Mae Murray and David Powell (original) ; 
"The Right to Kill" with Mae Murray and David Powell and "Idols of Clay" 
(original) with Mae Murray and David Powell. For John Barrymore, "Peter 
Ibbsen"; for Mrs. Vernon Castle, "The Hillcrest Mystery"; special, "The Root of 
Evil" and "Peter Pan." 

For the Vitagraph, Miss Bergere did "Saints and Sinners" (original), "The 
Estabrook Case," etc. She was one of the first writers to turn out two and three- 
reel and five-reel subjects. 

A three years' contract has recently been signed between Miss Bergere and the 
Famous Players-Lasky, in which the latter agree to accept as many originals as 
she can turn out, with the privilege reserved to her of turning them into plays for 
the stage. 

Miss Bergere has written three plays — a Venetian love story, "A Lady with a 
■ Past"; a psychological study of New York life called "New York Madness" and a 
third, "A Strange Woman," a melodrama. She intends also to turn her "Idols of 
Clay" into a play. 

On the first of September, Miss Bergere sailed for Europe and spent three or 
four months touring Spain, Italy, France and England in search of material. 

Few writers can show a record equal to Miss Bergere*s. She is widely and 
most favorably known for her screen writings, and her services are eagerly sought 
by the great picture producing concerns of the country. 
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HERBERT B LAC HE 

Herbert Blache was born in London, England, and educated at the Lycee de 
Montpellier in the South of France. His father was a Frenchman and his mother 
English. On leaving college, he entered the photographic department of the motion 
picture industry in the London office of Gaumont. Because of his familiarity with 
the continental languages, he was soon made foreign correspondent and later he 
managed successively the London, Paris and Berlin offices of the house of Gaumont 
for whom he came to the United States in 1908. 

After handling the American affairs of the French firm for two years, he formed 
the Solax Company and became a producer on his own account. This organization 
made program pictures and also some of the first American multiple-reel features. 
Solax soon outgrew its studio at Flushing, Long Island, and a new plant was built 
at Fort Lee, New Jersey. Among the pictures produced by Solax were: "The 
Pit and the Pendulum"; "The Star of India" and "The Painted Woman"— all of 
them best sellers. The formation of the United States Amusement Company with 
Herbert Blache as president occurred shortly after the move to Fort Lee and it was 
this organization that produced the Popular Plays and Players pictures for Metro 
release. Mr. Blache, just before signing with Metro, directed "Loaded Dice," a 
Pathe feature starring Frank Keenan. 

For the Metro, he has produced some of their most successful filmings, among 
them "The Brat" and "Stronger than Death" with Mme. Nazimova; "'Satan, Jr." 
with Viola Dana; "The Walk Offs" with May Allison; "Divorcee" with Ethel Barry- 
more; "Saphead," an arrangement of the old "Henrietta" with Buster Keaton and 
William Crane, and "The Hope," a Drury Lane melodrama with an all-star cast. 
Many stars have appeared in pictures under Mr. Blache's direction; among them 
are Mme. Petrova, Mary Miles Minter, Edmund Breese, Florence Reed and Emmet 
Corrigan. 

Mr. Blache came to this country as the representative of one of the great Euro- 
pean picture concerns, the Gaumont. He knew all the ins and outs of the industry 
as it was practiced abroad at a time when many of their methods excelled ours, and 
it did not take him long to appreciate the advantages of founding in this country 
a business of his own. The Solax Studios was the result and Mr. Blache as a 
director, exploiting some new ideas, scored a marked success. Since that time, he 
has made many pictures, especially for Metro, and his fame has grown with the 
volume of his product. Personally he is as temperamental as a mixture of French 
and English blood can make him. He is also artistic to the tips of his well shaped 
fingers and all his work is indicative of care and finish in its every detail. 
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J, STUART BLACKTON 

Blackton^ J. Stuart, director general of his own company, J. Stuart Blackton 
Feature Pictures, Inc., was born in 1875 at Sheffield, England, of old Scotch-English 
ancestry. He began his education at Eton and early developed a marked talent for 
painting. Shortly after his matriculation at Eton, his family removed to New York 
City and there Mr. Blackton entered the City College of New York and finished 
his education at that institution. 

Drawing and painting predominating his ambitions when he concluded college, 
he entered newspaper work and became a writer and illustrator. He devoted him- 
self to art assiduously, particularly to the painting of marine scenes. 

More than a score of Mr. Blackton's marine canvasses hang in the picture 
gallery of Sailors' Snug Harbor, in Staten Island, N. Y. 

It was while thus engaged that he visioned the great development that was 
to come in the motion picture industry and he became one of the pioneers in 1897. 
Three years later, in 1900, with Albert E. Smith, he organized the Vitagraph Com- 
pany, Mr. Blackton devoting his artistic talent to the studio productions. Notable 
productions came in his career with Vitagraph, among them "The Christian," "The 
Island of Regeneration,** "Womanhood," and "The Battle Cry of Peace," a sweeping 
demand upon America to prepare for war. It was the first great propaganda 
picture ever produced and of it the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt, a close friend of 
Mr. Blackton's, said: 

"Blackton has done more for the cause of preparedness in his 'Battle Cry of 
Peace' than any other man in the country." 

The first fiction magazine ever devoted to motion pictures was founded by Mr. 
Blackton when he organized the company and began publication of the Motion 
Picture Magazine in 1910. Seven or eight years ago he realized that the "fifth 
industry" of the world needed stabilizing and he devoted himself to efforts to make 
of the industry a business of substantial permanency. These efforts crystallized in 
the organization of the Motion Picture Board of Trade in 1915 and lie was elected 
president of that organization. 

In 1917, Mr. Blackton organized his own producing company that he might 
give to productions which bear his insignia his own personal direction and the 
artistic treatment and devotion to detail which have given to his feature pictures the 
Blackton charm." Since then he has produced among other feature pictures. 
Missing," "The Common Cause," a great war picture that was ready for release 
just as the Armistice was signed, "The Moonshine Trail," "Dawn," "My Husband's 
Other Wife," "Respectable by Proxy," and "Passers-By," his own screen version 
of C. Haddon Chambers* great English heart drama. 

The foregoing statement of Commodore Blackton's activities conveys an inade- 
quate idea of his achievements. From the first his prescience was right. He 
unerringly foresaw the field which the picture was bound to occupy, and he accepted 
the magic of the camera as a medium for entertainment and education at its full 
value. He knew that it might even serve to mould and control public opinion. 
And behind all this there was the controlling motive of the artist. 

Commodore Blackton was a pioneer, and his dreams have come true. 
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ALICE BRADY 

Alice Brady was born in New York City, and received a conventual education 
which was supplemented by one year's tuition at the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. She is the daughter of William A. Brady, the world-famous producer and 
manager, and she married, in 1919, James Lyons Crane, son of Dr. Frank Crane, 
the noted writer. 

Miss Brady began her stage career in musical comedy and played the leading 
roles in the following Gilbert and Sullivan operas: "Pinafore"; **Iolanthe"; *'Pirates 
of Penzance"; "Patience" and "The Mikado." Outside of the character parts, she 
also played nearly all the female roles of these operas. 

In the dramatic field she appeared as leading woman in **Sinners"; "The Family 
Cupboard"; "The Things That Count"; "Little Women" and in her recent starring 
vehicle "Forever After" in which she played for two years. 

Her work as a motion picture star has been varied. Her initial appearance before 
the camera was for the World Film Corporation where about twenty-two pictures 
were made. Among these were "The Boss"; "La Boheme"; "Bought and Paid Far"; 
"The Dancer's Peril" and "Betsy Ross" which form a fairly representative group. 

During Miss Brady's connection with the Select Pictures Corporation, her work 
comprised such pictures as "The Whirlpool"; "Her Great Chance"; "The Inde- 
structible Wife"; "Redheads"; and "His Bridal Night." Under her present releasing 
agent. The Realart Pictures Corporation, she has finished the screen version of her 
former successful play "Sinners" and also done "The Fear Market"; "The Dark 
Lantern" and "The New Idea," a successful play staged both by Mrs. Fiske and 
Grace George. 

The foregoing covers briefly and technically Miss Brady's stage and screen 
careers, but it conveys a very meager impression of the marvellous activities, in 
almost every field of histrionic endeavor, of this remarkable young artist. After 
leaving the Boston Conservatory of Music her splendid voice, as well as her love 
of the art, carried her naturally into light opera. She sang a wide range of parts 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan compositions, indicating thorough training and high 
technique. But the lure- of the drama with its promise of a future that held more 
serious and lasting results prevailed, and she transferred her talent to the speaking 
stage, where her success was instantaneous. Each of the plays mentioned marked 
periods in her upward progress. But her latest starring production, "Forever 
After," made such a pronounced hit that she played it for two years continuously, 
appearing in Washington, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and New York, in which latter city the 
play ran for eight months, making a record seldom equalled. 

Meanwhile Miss Brady has also been making pictures and her screen vogue 
reaches the limits of fllmdom. Indeed her tireless energy is only equalled by her 
versatility. The picturizadon of her own play "Sinners" was an artistic as well 
as a box office success,* as were all the others for that matter, but more especially 
perhaps "The Fear Market". 

For the present season (1920-21) a new stage play has been accepted and new 
pictures planned. Mere mention of these has already created a public interest; all 
of which indicates that Miss Brady's delightful and artistic work on both stage and 
screen has touched a responsive spot in the heart of the people. 

Her indefatigable industry combined with her versatility and genius have won 
for Alice Brady an exalted position on the American stage. 
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SYLVIA BREAMER 

Sylvia Breamer was born in Australia and her dramatic work was begun there 
at the early age of 13. Her natural ability was apparent from almost her first 
eft'ort^ and the well known manager^ J. C. Williamson, under whom she mostly 
engaged during her career in her native country, soon placed her in many important 
productions. It is recorded that at this time Miss Breamer scored successes in 
"The Argyle Case/' "Ready Money" and "Bought and Paid For/' in all of which 
her portrayals were deemed finished and charming by the antipodean critics. 

Three years ago, in 1917, Miss Breamer came to America and her first ap- 
pearance was made on the legitimate stage with Grace George at the Playhouse in 
"Major Barbara." Then the call to the screen came and she was allotted the lead 
in "The Narrow Trail" and "The Cold Deck" with W. S. Hart. "The Pinch 
Hitter/' "The Millionaire Vagrant/' "Sudden Jim" and "The Family Skeleton" 
with Charles Ray. All of these productions were done in California under the di- 
rection of Thomas H. Ince. Then Miss Breamer, under the direction of Commodore 
J. Stuart Blackton, played the lead in "Missing," and shortly afterward she was cast 
for the lead in "We Can't Have Everything" under the direction of Cecil de Mille. 

After the de Mille engagement. Miss Breamer came east and played in "My 
Lady's Garter" under the direction of Maurice Tourneur, after which she returned 
to the management of Commodore Blackton and took the lead in "A House Divided," 
and was featured in "The Moonshine Trail/* "Dawn" and "Respectability by Proxy." 

In February, 1920, Miss Breamer signed to make four pictures to be released 
through First National, under the direction of Sidney A. Franklin. The first of 
these is "Athalie" and the second "Parrott and Company" from the novel by Harold 
McGrath. 

Sylvia Breamer is of Italian parentage and it is from that source she undoubtedly 
inherits the temperament which lends so much artistry to her work, both on stage and 
screen. She is tall and well poised, mentally and physically. All her portrayals 
are noted for their finish and truth to nature, and since her advent here, her follow- 
ing has grown to large proportions. 

It is much to be regretted that Miss Breamer does not do legitimate stage work 
in connection with her pictures, as she is the possessor of a speaking voice most 
charming to hear and which, for the moment, is lost. 
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EDWIN CAREWE 

Edwin Carewe, who neither courts publicity nor fears it, is nevertheless a motion 
picture director of note and has been a good actor. Furthermore he comes of mixed 
New England and Indian stock, being a quarter-blood Chickasaw Indian, regularly 
receiving compensation from the government for the sale of lands inherited from his 
maternal grandmother, the daughter of Chief Tabuscabano of the Chickasaws. 
"Big Chief" Carewe spent his childhood among the tepees of the Indians and be- 
lievies he owes his robust health to the outdoor life of the red man. 

On the stage he toured the country with Otis Skinner. Nat Goodwin, Laurette 
Taylor, Kitty Gordon and Chauncey Olcott. On the screen, Mr. Carewe has risen 
to his present high position because of his exceptional ability as a director. One 
of his chief aims — it amounts to a fad — is to stand solelv on the foundation he 
himself has laid. The names of the pictures which he has directed would occupy 
more space than is here available. The following annotation will suffice, however, 
to indicate the high art of the director as well as the quality of the product he is 
selected to control. "The Soul of a Woman" and "The House of Tears" with Emilv 
Stevens; "Her Great Price," "The Snowbird" and "God's Half Acre" with Mabel 
Taliaferro; "The Splendid Sinner" with Mary Garden; "The Voice of Conscience" 
with Francis X. Bushman; "The Trail of the Shadow" with Emmy Wehlen; "Her 
Fighting Chance" with Jane Grey; "The Final Judgment" with Ethel Barrymore; 
"The Trail to Yesterday" with Bert Lytell; "Pals First" and "Shadows of Suspi- 
cion" with Harold Lockwood; "The Way of the Strong" with Anna Q. Nillson; 
The Right to Lie" with Dolores Cassinelli; "Rio Grande" with an all star cast. 
The Trail's End" with House Peters and an all star cast, and "Habit" with Mildred 
Harris Chaplin. 

Mr. Carewe is an advocate of simple and direct methods, and it is a strict adher- 
ence to these lines that has enabled him to produce, with marked success, many 
celebrated pictures. Simplicity is his slogan and his appeal is made to nature 
through her own laws. He never tries to force a situation — he guides it. And that's 
why Edwin Carewe is an exceptional director. 
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ETHEL CLAYTON 

Ethel Clayton was born in Champagne, Illinois, and educated at St. Elizabeth's, 
Chicago. Her first professional appearance was made at the Chicago Opera House 
as a chorus girl. Then she came to New York where she met Daniel Frawley and 
accepted an engagement for his Minneapolis Stock. A fine experience followed in 
the Davidson Stock Company, Milwaukee. Her early experiences in New York were 
under the management of Henry B. Davis and her first marked success in "The 
Lion and the Mouse" was also under his management. Later she was assigned by 
Mr. Harris to the principal role opposite Wallace Eddinger in "The Making of 
Bobby Burnitt." Then followed her work as the chorus girl lead in "The Country 
Boy,** a play which proved one of the season's hits. 

It was while she was playing in "The Country Boy** that the film producers 
were attracted by her great beauty and histrionic talent and she soon made her 
first picture, "When the Earth Trembled.** Then followed sixteen features in the 
next two years, which included "The Lion and the Mouse,*' a film version of the same 
play in which she had made her first stage success, "The Gamblers*'; "The House 
Next Door"; "The Fortune Hunter"; "The Wolf," etc. In "The Great Divide" and 
"Dollars and the Woman," two pictures which established her beyond a doubt as 
one of the biggest of screen stars, she was directed by her husband, the late Joseph 
Kaufman. 

She then returned to the stage under William A. Brady, and after playing the 
leading role in "The Brute" she found that she preferred the screen to the spoken 
drama. 

Miss Clayton and her husband, Joseph Kaufman, who will long be remembered 
as one of the screen's most able directors, had signed a contract with the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation for two years, he to direct and she to star. The contract, 
which was to start on December 15, seemed full of promise for the young couple. 
On February 1, Mr. Kauffman, after a short illness, answered the final call and the 
stricken young widow went to the coast alone. To her credit, under this contract 
must be placed the following pictures: "The Thirteenth Commandment," direction 
of Robert Vignola; "Young Mrs. Winthrop," direction Walter Edwards; "Woman's 
Weapons," direction Robert Vignola and "Men, Women and Money." These 
features have gained for her a following that is hardly exceeded by that of any 
other feminine star. She is conceded one of the world's greatest emotional screen 
actresses. Her engagement with the Lubin Company of Philadelphia lasted nearly 
three years, during which she made some of the best pictures ever produced by that 
corporation. Though she may be said to be a pioneer of the screen, Miss Clayton 
is still in the prime of her youth and at this writing has been not quite seven years 
in pictures. She has auburn hair and large blue, expressive eyes, and is a splendid 
photographic subject. Her home in Hollywood is beautiful and exquisitely 
appointed and contains a large library. During her spare moments, she rides, 
swims and motors. She is also an accomplished pianiste. 

As an evidence of their high appreciation of the artistic excellence of her work, the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation have signed a new agreement with Miss Clayton 
and commissioned her to go to England and do two pictures for them this season. 
Her fame as one of the most prominent of Paramount stars will thus find full 
confirmation and a broadened field. 
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DOROTHY DALTON 

Dorothy Dalton was born in Chicago. According to her own statement, her 
desire to go on the stage began as soon as she was able to walk. Her first appear- 
ance, was made in stock in Chicago with Virginia Harned, for which she received 
the munificent sum of $20 weekly. The leading man, Wright Huntington, who don- 
ducted a stock company of his own in Terre Haute, Indiana, engaged her for Terre 
Haute as ingenue at the large advance of $5 weekly. 

Mrs. Rose, wife of Edward E. Rose, the playwright, then engaged her to play 
Kathleen in Rose's successful play, "The Rosary," and it was her performance in 
this production which first attracted public attention. Her striking beauty was 
no doubt in itself suflScient, but in addition she gave a fine portrayal of the leading 
role. Miss Dalton then did a short season in vaudeville on the Orpheum circuit. 

A season in stock at North Adams, where she played opposite Lewis J. Cody, 
followed. These engagements covered a period not exceeding two years. 

A trip to California was then undertaken, where at a social function, Thomas 
H. Ince was presented to Miss Dalton. During the evening he asked her if she 
would like to appear in pictures. In his next production he said there was a part 
of which she was the absolute type. This offer proved to be the stepping stone to 
the great success which followed Dorothy Dalton's entry into the cinema world, 
where she has since reigned as one of its biggest stars. ^ After the initial picture 
she played the lead to William S. Hart in "The Disciple," one of the first Triangle 
releases. Her success was so pronounced and immediate that Mr. Ince eagerly placed 
her under contract for a long term. In the four years which ensued in California, 
Miss Dalton starred in many productions. Prominent among these were: "The 
Price Mark"; "The Flame of the Yukon"; "Love Me"; "The Market of Souls"; 
*'Black is White" and "The Dark Mirror." 

She then came East to make pictures, working under the Thomas H. Ince man- 
agement until the expiration of her contract, when she signed with the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. Under this management she has finished J. M. 
Barrie's "Half Hour," and "This Man and This Woman," by Avery Hopwood, 
under the personal direction of Harley Knowles. At this writing work is in progress 
on the Philip Oppenheim story "Jean of the Marshes." 

It was while working with the Famous Players-Lasky that Miss Dalton again 
came into her own on the legitimate stage. Morris Gest had for two years searched 
for a Chrysis for his Aphrodite. Aphrodite was the desire of his heart, but where 
was the girl who possessed all the necessary gifts? She must have youth, beauty, 
an exquisite form and ability. The combination seemed unattainable. The search 
was long and wide, and when Mr. Gest was almost in despair he met Dorothy 
Dalton. The run at the Century Theatre of the stupendous production in which 
she played the stellar role more than proved that Mr. Gest had been fittingly re- 
warded for his long wait. The world, who had seen Miss Dalton on the screen, 
knew that she was one of nature's beauties, possessed of a figure so exquisitely pro- 
portioned as to fill the sculptor's most lofty ideal. 

When her selection for the role of Chrysis became known, the comment was 
frequently made: "We know she's beautiful, but can she talk.^" Her answer was 
the dramatic surprise of the year, for Dorothy Dalton is not only gloriously beau- 
tiful, — she can act. 
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VIOLA DANA 

Viola Dana was born in Brooklyn^ New York. Her father is Emil Flugarth, 
and before her marriage, her mother was Miss Marie Du Bois. Miss Dana, though 
only just out of her "teens/* is the widow of the late John Collins, who was one of 
the screen's most gifted young directors. Miss Dana has two sisters, Shirley Mason, 
who is now being starred by the Fox Corporation, and Edna Flugarth, who is one 
of the best known of England's screen stars. 

She started her stage career at the age of £\e in "Newport Girls." Her two 
sisters also appeared in this production. For several years, she appeared in stage 
productions, playing the child role with many stars of note. At eleven, she went to 
the Edison Film Company where she made her first screen appearance, playing in 
"The Christmas Carol." After being in several pictures, she returned to the stage 
and appeared in "Rip Van Winkle," "The Littlest Rebel" and other plays. She 
received her early education, in the summer, from a tutor, on her father's farm at 
Williams Bridge, New York, and in the winter from her mother on the road. 

"The Poor Little Rich Girl" was Miss Dana's first starring vehicle. It played 
eight months at the Hudson Theatre. After this production, she went back to the 
Edison and played in a number of features and it was at this time that she was 
married to John Collins, who later directed her in all her pictures until his demise 
in 191 8 of influenza. Her first photoplay with Metro was "The Flower of No 
Man's Land." She went west for the first time in 1917; and at the Hollywood 
Metro studio made "The Winding Trail" and a number of others. Then she re- 
turned to New York and after the filming of three more pictures, she was bereaved 
of her husband and she herself was seriously ill for some time. After recovering 
Miss Dana went back to the Metro studio at Hollywood, was starred in "Satan, 
Jr." and has remained there ever since. Among some of her latest Metro Screen 
Classic successes are: "The Willow Tree" in which she took the part of the little 
Japanese girl; "Please Get Married"; "The Microbe"; "Dangerous to Men"; 
"Head and -Shoulders," a story written by F. Scott P'itzgerald, in which she has 
the role of a little shimmy dancer, and "The Romance of a Chorus Girl." 

The following list should also be placed to Miss Dana's credit. They are all 
Metro pictures: "Blue Jeans," "Breakers Ahead," "Riders of the Night," "The 
Gates of Eden," "Some Bride," "False Evidence," "Jeanne of the Gutter," "The 
Gold Cure" and "Opportunity." 

Miss Dana's is diminutive in size. She is only five feet tall and weighs about 
106 pounds. Her favorite recreations are dancing, flying and baseball, in all 
of which she participates with almost feverish ardor. Her dancing is poetry 
transformed into motion. She plays baseball with the skill for which her native 
city, Brooklyn, is famed, and she flies with a daring that is the wonder of the 
onlookers at the Cecil de Mille aviation field at Hollywood. One of her special de- 
lights was to ascend with the late Lieutenant Locklear when he was intent on doing 
some hair-raising stunt. Her vogue in pictures has been steadily maintained by the 
high quality of her work, her petite but striking beauty of face and figure, and the 
magnetism and charm with which she surrounds everything she does. 
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J. SEARLE DAW LEY 

J. Searle Dawley was born in Del Norte, Colorado. From the age of eight, 
he lived in Denver where he was educated. He received the degree of Bachelor of 
Oratory from the Scott Saxton College of Oratory. At seventeen, he made his first 
stage appearance as Fran9ois in "Richelieu" with the Lewis Morrison Company. 
Three years later, he became stage manager for Mr. Morrison, meanwhile playing 
parts in "Faust," "Yorick's Love," "Master of Ceremonies" and "Frederick the 
Great." He was thus afforded a splendid opportunity for the study of the funda- 
mental principles of dramatic art under one of the best masters. At the end of ^ve 
years he left the Morrison Company to enter vaudeville, where he spent three years. 
His return to the legitimate was made with the Spooner Stock Company, in Brooklyn, 
as stage manager, actor and playwright. This engagement lasted five years, during 
which he wrote and produced fifteen of his own plays. 

Moving pictures had now become important, so on May 13, 1907, Mr. Dawley 
left the stage for the screen and became director for the Edison Company where he 
remained six years, directing hundreds of single reel subjects and writing over two 
hundred original stories. It was while with the Edison that he started a great many 
now-famous stars and directors on their way to fame and fortune. Among these was 
no less a personage than David Wark Griffith who received his initial introduc- 
tion to pictures under Mr. Dawley's directorship in a photoplay entitled "The 
Eagle s Nest." 

In 1913, almost immediately after the organization of the. Famous Players, 
he became their director, his first picture being "Tess of the D'Urbervilles" with 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. He produced their first eleven features, thus winning the 
title of "the man who made the Famous Players famous." The stars then engaged 
were: Minnie Maddern Fiske, Henry E. Dixie, Cecelia Loftus, Madame Kalich, 
House Peters, Carlotta Neilsen, H. E. Warner, Owen Moore, Mary Pickford and 
John Barrymore (his initial picture "The American Citizen"). He was the first to 
photograph Douglas Fairbanks in a scene with William H. Crane, and strange 
to say this occurred while he was working on a picture with Mary Pickford. Mr. 
Fairbanks did not enter the motion picture field permanently, however, until two 
years later. 

What is now known as the Metro studio, on Sixty-First Street, was then built 
by Mr. Dawley. Here he directed a number of stars including Mary Miles Minter. 
Later he returned to the Famous Players, to direct Marguerite Clarke, who was 
under his guidance two and a half years and produced nearly all of her famous 
successes. Billie Burke, Marguerite Marsh, Doris Kenyon, Ann Pennington, Alice 
Brady and Elsie Ferguson also worked under Mr. Dawley's direction. 

When Mr. Dawley saw the Sunlight Arc, he realized at its very inception its 
enormous possibilities and became financially interested. He is now Vice-President 
of the controlling organization. 

He is one of the founders of the New York branch of the Motion Picture Di- 
rectors' Association. He was their second president and is now chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. During the war he was chairman of the Advisory Board of 
the Motion Picture branch of Public Information for the U. S. Government. 

That J. Searle Dawley found vent for his natural artistic aspirations when 
he entered moving pictures is confirmed by a glance at the foregoing. His devotion 
to the artistry of "the make believe" has never wavered. His favorite adage, 
"Truth crushed to earth shall rise again," is amply verified in his own person. 
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CHARLES T. DAZEY 

Charles T. Dazey was born in Lima, Adams County, Illinois. He was prepared 
for his college course at the state university, Lexington, Ky., and was graduated 
from Harvard with the degree of A.B. in 1881. He was one of the editors of the 
Harvard Advocate, the college paper, and was also the poet of his class. 

His literary career began early. While yet at college he made contributions in 
verse to the Century Magazine, the Independent and other periodicals. Some of 
these have been preserved in standard collections. His comedietta, ** Rustication/* 
was produced at the Boston Museum while he was in his sophomore year, and this 
is believed to be the only instance of a play being regularly produced while its 
author was still a Harvard sophomore. 

After graduation Mr. Dazey devoted himself principally to play writing. Sev- 
eral successful plays were written for Kate Putnam, who at that time was a well 
known star throughout the West and South. The "American King" for James 
O'Neill; "The Little Maverick" for Maggie Mitchell, were early products, as was 
also his greatest success, "In Old Kentucky" which was written for Jacob Litt. 
For Mr. Litt he wrote also "The Suburban" and "The War of Wealth," and for W. 
H. Crane, in collaboration with George Broadhurst, "An American Lord," and with 
the same author "The Captain" for Nat Goodwin. Wilton Lackaye appeared for 
two years in Mr. Dazey 's play, "The Stranger," and May Robson for some ninety 
consecutive weeks in "A Night Out" written by Mr. Dazey and herself. 

For the past few years Mr. Dazey has written principally for the screen. Here 
he has a long list of successes, some of which were written in collaboration with his 
son, the well known scenario writer, Frank M. Dazey. Among these are the 
following: — "Manhattan Madness" for Douglas Fairbanks, "Wolf Lowry" for Wm. 
S. Hart; "The Sea Master," "New York Luck," and "The Midnight Trail" for 
William Russell; "Peggy Leads the Way" and "Her Country's Call" for Mary Miles 
Minter; "The Mysterious Client" for Mrs. Vernon Castle; "The Testing of Mildred 
Vane" for May Allison; "Shifting Sands" for Gloria Swanson; the SO-reel serial, 
"Trailed by Three" for Pathe; "The Prince of Avenue A" for James J. Corbett, 

Most flattering offers have been made Mr. Dazey to form his own producing 
company, and it is quite probable that within the near future he will head a 
corporation whose object will be the production of pictures of the highest class. 

Mr. Dazey is a member of several clubs, including the famous Lambs, where 
he has his permanent address. He was married in Quincy, 111., to Miss Lucy 
Harding, who has herself done unusually good work for the magazines and also 
for the screen. They have one child, the Mr. Frank Dazey already mentioned^ who 
has attained distinction both as a writer of photoplays and as a scenario editor with 
the Selznick and other companies. 

The play, "In Old Kentucky," mentioned above, as Mr. Dazey's greatest 
success, holds probably the most phenomenal record of any play written in this 
country. For over twenty-six years it has had uninterrupted production, and these 
figures have been almost equalled in England. Its recent adaption for the screen 
has amply confirmed the Stirling qualities of the original composition, and Mr. 
Dazey 's fame might rest safely on this drama alone. 
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HAMPTON DEL RUTH 

Hampton Del Ruth, noted editor, manager and producer of screen comedies, in 
the course of his literary pursuits, went to the coast long before it became the 
Mecca of the film making business. The story of his connection with motion pictures 
and their production, develops into an intimate history of screen comedy from its 
inception. In the days of one-reel drama and split-reel comedy, when a chase 
through the grocery store was considered the acme of film fun, he foresaw the demand 
for multiple reel photoplays and WTOte them, but was met with rebuffs and derision 
on the part of producers. Finally he persuaded one producer to accept a scenario 
of "The Count of Monte Christo" in four reels. This departure was so radical, 
the four-reeler became the object of ridicule. Del Ruth's faith weakened and he 
reduced his film to three reels. It was a surprising success and marked an epoch 
in the development of the industry. Thus encouraged, scenarios of "The Passer- 
By'*; "Conscience'*; "Old Black Joe"; "The Lighted Way"; "Peleas and Melisande"; 
"The Struggle Everlasting"; "Ties of Fate"; "A Study in Criminology," and "Love 
Tales of Hoffman" were written. 

These were all technically serious efforts, but their public reception was so 
encouraging that Mr. Del Ruth's attention was turned toward the comedy field 
where the split-reel period still obtained. He formed a company for the purpose 
of filming "Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch" in two reels. But the project was 
suddenly halted when the company learned from "experts" that it would be im- 
possible to successfully produce a two-reel comedy subject, because no comedy had 
ever been known to extend beyond a five hundred foot length. Mr. Del Ruth was 
again in advance of the field. He nevertheless determined to devote his energies 
to comedy work, and accepted employment with the Keystone and Sennett-Para- 
mount Comedies at the beginning of their career. During the following six years 
he witnessed the realization of all his predictions, and was closely identified with 
the production and success of the first great feature comedy, "Tillie's Punctured 
Romance" — the first real departure from the stilted idea that two reels was the 
comedy limit. He was also largely responsible for the initiation, production and 
success of "The Submarine Private" and "Mickey." 

Mr. Del Ruth's views concerning the future of the screen comedy are interest- 
ing. One-reelers. and two-reelers have become program fillers, and the five reel 
comedy feature, with its story, elaborate setting, and background of beauty, is 
taking the screen. It is his belief the feature comedy of the future will be to 
motion pictures what the musical comedy is to the stage. It will take its place 
among the screen classics of the day, and will hold a value of comedy and humor 
so big that the elimination of the star as a star may be possible. He proclaims 
comedy as the governor in the mechanics of the motion picture industry — it is 
the balance wheel. 

Mr. Del Ruth's latest connection is with the William Fox Sunshine Comedies 
for whom he has finished an eight reel special feature comedy imder the title of 
"Skirts," which is built on a formula that assured the success of "Tillie's Punctured 
Romance," and will assure the success of this, his latest departure in the comedy 
field. 

Hampton Del Ruth knows his public, and he declares they will amply confirm 
his assertion that this picture will surely embody the highest type of entertainment 
ever attempted. 
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CECIL BLOUNT de MILLE 

Cecil Blount de Mille's characteristics have been thus aptly described: He 
detests neckties; and collars, too, come under the ban of his disapproval. It is an 
unknown sight at his studio, to see the big director at work in anything but puttees, 
ridding breeches and a flannel shirt. 

He was born in Ashfield, Mass., and brought up in the wilds of Echo Lake, 
New Jersey. His father, Henry C. de Mille, was a noted dramatist, as is his 
brother, William C. de Mille, author of "The Warrens of Virginia" and other 
successful plays. When Cecil de Mille was 17, he failed to get into the army be- 
cause of his youth. A long struggle in New York followed, where for several months 
he lived on 45 cents a day. He and another man rented a small room at $2 per week, 
where, as he himself explains it — "The Sixth Avenue Elevated ran over the foot of 
our bed." Now and again he" played a bit in this company or that, and gradually 
worked up to juvenile leads. 

The country around the de Mille home in New Jersey was very wild and 
Cecil, when a boy, was left to hunt fish and roam the woods at will. This 
developed the boy's colorful imagination, because the somewhat lonely lad had 
to invent his own games — and find his playmates among the wild creatures 
of the forest. In his present moving picture activity, with that same imagination 
harnessed and put to work, it is easy to understand his ability to create. Indeed, 
those who have studied closely the work of this master director, say that it is 
his imagination — the quality in him which is always able to sense unerringly, the 
"color" in every incident, which gives his work its great "vividness." His 
driving "clarity" of thought and merciless analytical method, were developed, it 
is said, by the "genuineness" of his upbringing. He holds the record long 
long distance shot for moose in New Brunswick; for owning and pioneering the 
first commercial aviation company in the United States (himself a splendid pilot) ; 
of landing one of the largest swordfish ever caught in the Pacific; of driving one 
of the finest and fastest roadsters ever built for a sportsman, and swinging to 
the very opposite extreme, collecting one of the finest lots of Chinese Jade and 
Ivory in the United States. 

His play, "The Royal Mounted," said to be the truest example of an out-of-door 
play ever written, owes its foundation to many sojourns in the Canadian winter 
woods. While "The Genius," written for Nat Goodwin, shows a splendid sense 
of humour — and "Peter Grim," written for David War^eld and produced by 
Belasco, was the talk of its decade, marking as it did an epoch in American play- 
writing, owing to its supreme handling of the difficult theme of Spiritualism. 

The state of scenario construction^ when Mr. de Mille entered the moving 
picture field, was principally distinguished by chaos and crudity, and it was he who 
first put the integrity of real dramatic construction into the plot of moving pic- 
tures. The rich dramatic inheritance of a playwright father, coupled with his 
own long and splendid training, have been the two developing factors in this rare 
gift. A marvellous and strange combination is the mind of Cecil B. de Mille — 
Artist, Athlete, Dramatist, Canoe-maker, Warrior and Dilettante. Perhaps it 
is these elements, fused in the melting-pot of his soul, which give this great director 
such a warm understanding of the human heart. 
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ALLAN DWAN 

Allan Dwan, the noted director, now the head of his own productions, was born 
in Toronto, Canada. When he was seven years of age his family moved to Chicago, 
and he attended the public schools. After completing his early education, he went 
to Notre Dame University at South Bend, Indiana, where he studied electrical engi- 
neering. At -college he became keenly interested in athletics. His record as a foot- 
ball player was enviable; he won the inter-collegiate wrestling championship, and 
made a most creditable showing on the track where his record for a hundred yards 
in ten seconds was made. 

During a vacation, in order to acquire practical knowledge of his profession, 
Mr. Dwan worked in the Westinghouse plant at Chicago. Here his hopes were 
somewhat damped when he learned that the salary of an electrical engineer out of 
college was seventy dollars a month. But in spite of the discouraging outlook he 
finished his college course and even spent time at post-graduate work and teaching 
at Notre Dame. Finally he fell under the spell of the theatre and played one of the 
stellar roles in the all-star reproduction of "Aristocracy" at the Ziegfeld Theatre 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Dwan's ambition, however, had always been to write, and he finally went 
to New York carrying with him "The World's Greatest Play,*' which unfortunately 
met the usual fate. Nevertheless, it was a product of his pen which gave him his 
start in motion picture work, for he soon sold a scenario to the old S. and A. Com- 
pany, and as a scenario writer, went with the American Film Company to San Diego. 
Shortly after his arrival at San Diego, and during the progress of a production the 
director became incapacitated and Mr. Dwan was asked to finish the picture. This 
he did in a most creditable manner, and thus began the career of the present 
producer. 

Mr. Dwan's productions of last year were: "Soldiers of Fortune"; "The Luck of 
the Irish"; "A Splendid Hazard"; "The Scoffer"; "In the Heart of a Fool," and 
"Twistedf Thought." All these were super-productions of great merit. 

One so vital and keenly alive as is Allan Dwan to life's various phases, and so 
marvellously able to portray them in their tense or lighter situations, is rarely 
encounffered. Next to his highly developed sense of the fitness of things, his great 
success in films is attributable to his faculty of making them throb with actuality 
for the members of his cast. The actors cease to act — thev live and feel under the 
guidance of this physically, mentally and artistically active man. - 

Allan Dwan is of dynamic personality; a figure which stands ^j^^^learly in the 
field of filmdom. Nature has endowed him with a peculiar combiriatid^ of physical 
and mental qualities. His is a frame solidly set— cast in lines of great strength 
and radiating an energy which seems inexhaustible. He is possessed of a power 
of concentration which amounts to an utter isolation — most striking in the turmoil 
of the studio stage. A keen, quick mind which weighs and judges with astounding 
swiftness, and surmounting all a sureness of self and a love of hard work. This 
is Dwan the director. 

But there is in his nature another phase of great charm. He plays — and like 
a great, care-free boy, transmits his joy, until those about him are lifted out of 
their attitude of deference to this "Master of screen action," who has also been 
well called "The Dynamic Genius of the Film." 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

Douglas Fairbanks, president of his own producing company, is a native of 
Denver, Colorado, and was born in 1884^. His father was a profound Shake- 
spearean scholar and the study of the drama was included in Douglas's earliest 
curriculum. He was educated at a military academy, studied mining and went to 
Harvard. He worked in Wall street, where in six months he rose to be head of 
the order department of De Coppet and Doremus. Honestly believing himself 
incapable of so responsible a position he resigned, and returned to the stage where 
he had already had a short experience. A year's work with Alice Fisher in *'Mrs. 
Jack" followed. One night, after an unusually exuberant performance there came 
a calling down and a resignation. So discouraged was Mr. Fairbanks at this 
episode, that for three months he studied law. Then he started for Japan but 
in London. met a friend and forgot all about the geishas. Returning to New York 
he joined William A. Brady (an association that lasted on and off for seven 
years), and appeared in "The Pit." He went temporarily to Lee Shubert in 
"Fantana," ys first role in a musical play. For ^ve years he was a Brady star in 
"Frenzied Finance," "The Man of the Hour," "All for a Girl," "The Gentleman 
from Mississippi," "The Cub," and "A Gentleman of Leisure." An amicably 
broken contract with Mr. Brady resulted in the signing of a five years' agree- 
ment with George Cohan, who was desirous of writing a play for one so typically 
American. The play would be ready for Thanksgiving — it was then October. 
There was delay, so Mr. Fairbanks went to Cuba and Yucatan. On his return, 
"Broadway Jones," for that was the play, was still in embryo, so he appeared 
in "Hawthorne, U. S. A.^' and later in "The New Henrietta," and "The Show 
Shop." When "Broadway Jones" was ready Mr. Cohan appeared in it himself. 

Mr. Fairbanks began his screen career in 1915 with the Fine Arts in "The 
Lamb." His other cinema plays include "The Habit of Happiness," "The Good 
Bad Man," "Reggie Mixes In," "Flirting with Fate," "Manhattan Madness." His 
most recent pictures are "His Majesty the American," "When the Clouds Roll By," 
and "The Mollycoddle." He has published in book form, "Laugh and Live" and 
"Making Life Worthwhile." 

Mr. Fairbanks is five feet ten inches tall, and weighs 165 pounds. His hair 
is black and his eyes brown. His athletic prowess is the result of years of par- 
ticipation in every form of sport. When motion pictures were recently taken of the 
Lambs Club by Pathe, showing members entering the building, he scaled the wall 
and sauntered in a second story window. Otherwise his presence would have 
escaped notice, or his fans might have doubted his identity. He believes that 
an enormous reserve of nervous force helps materially in the performance of 
feats of strength actually in excess of his physical capacity. 

Early in 1919 the Douglas Fairbanks Pictures Corporation became affiliated 
with Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin and D. W. Griffith in the United Artists 
Corporation. 

On March 29, 1920, Mr. Fairbanks married Mary Pickford. His home is 
at Beverly Hills, California, on an estate which is said to have cost $250,000. 

This then is the life of Douglas Fairbanks, whose Americanism inspired "Broad- 
way Jones," whose physical prowess has astonished the world; whose smile is the 
sunniest, most infectious and most celebrated, and whose title of Movie King is 
secure. 
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MARION FAIRFAX 

Marion Fairfax, in private life Mrs. Tully Marshall, was born in Richmond, 
Virginia. From girlhood it was her desire to become a writer. She studied all 
the Shakespearean plays under William Rolf, their famous annotator, dreaming 
meanwhile of the possibility of beginning her literary career with a five-act tragedy 
in blank verse. Then the stage made its appeal and Miss Fairfax's first appearance 
was as a French ingenue in "The Gay Parisians" under the management of 
Charles Frohman. About this time, she met Tully Marshall and married him. 
For several years, she played in Frohman companies and in her husband's stock 
companies in the summer, when he organized one to fill out a short season. But a 
winter of illness came and Miss Fairfax was obliged to remain at home in New 
York while her husband went to California and back. During this period of 
idleness she wrote her first play, "The Builders," which was produced at the Astor 
Theatre, New York, the following spring and received exceedingly favorable notices. 
Miss Marshall thus became a writer "after all" as she herself tersely puts it. 
Another season 09 the stage followed, then "The Chaperon" was written. This 
play was selected by Maxine Elliott for the dedication of her New York theater. She 
used it for two years, after which it had a successful run at the Strand, in London. 
"The Talker" came next and ran a year at the Harris Theatre, New York, and a 
year on the road. "Mrs. Boltay's Daughters" and "The Modern Girl" followed 
(the latter in collaboration with Ruth Mitchell), both being produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York. Finally "Mrs. Crew's Career" in collaboration with Winston 
Churchill was written. All of these plays are still being used in various stock 
companies. 

Attractive inducements were offered Miss Fairfax at this time by the Lasky 
Company to transfer her activities from the dramatic to the moving picture field, 
as William de Mille, then head of the scenario department, wished to add another 
dramatist to his staff. Referring to this offer which was apparently somewhat 
unexpected, she says: "The fact that pictures were written came to me as a dis- 
tinct shock. I had thought they were just made. After much agitated considera- 
tion, I signed up in New York and started for the coast with a growing conviction 
that I would never be able to write without words. By the time I arrived, I was in 
a blue funk, but Mr. de Mille took me in hand and little by little built up in my 
mind a conception of what a picture might be." 

Miss Fairfax remained ^Yt years with the Lasky Company, the two last under 
Frank Wood's able editorial eye. She then signed with Marshall Neilan to write 
and edit his super-productions. When this agreement shall have expired, she will 
make her own productions under Mr. Neilan's supervision. 

The following original photo-dramas are from Miss Fairfax's pen: "The 
Clown," "The Immigrant," "The Widow's Mite," "The Honor of His House," "The 
Secret Game," etc. Also the following scenarios: "The River's End," "Don't 
Ever Marry" and "Go and Get It, Dinty." 

She is a member of The Society of American Dramatists and Composers, New 
York; Authors' League, Screen Writers' Guild, New York Chapter Daughters of 
the Confederacy. 

While the accession of so brilliant a dramatic writer proved a boon to the screen, 
the loss to the stage cannot escape notice. The change was made at some sacrifice, 
and Miss Fairfax deserves honor and wealth in return. Few playwrights have 
scored so many Broadway successes. 
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DUSTIN FARNUM 

Dustin Farnum was born at Hampton Beach, N. H., and educated in Boston, 
and at Bucksport, Maine. He began his professional career with Ethel Tucker in 
repertoire. Then he appeared with Margaret Mather in Shakespearean roles; a 
season in Buffalo stock followed, after which he played with Chauncey Olcott in 
"A Romance of Athlone." In 1900, he created the role of Chevalier de Ramsey in 
"Marcella" in support of Blanche Walsh. Next came the famous play "Arizona," 
in which he played the part of Lieutenant Denton for more than two years. "The 
Virginians,*' in which he created the title role, followed. This play was one of the 
greatest of theatrical successes, and houses were packed during every performance 
for ^ve consecutive seasons. "The Squaw Man" for Liebler and Company was Mr. 
Farnum's next important play and this was succeeded by "Cameo Kirby" in which 
he was starred during the seasons of 1908-1909. 

The famous play "The Littlest Rebel" at the Liberty Theatre, New York, with 
the brothers William and Dustin Farnum was next in order, and scored an enormous 
success — perhaps one of the biggest of recent years. At the conclusion of the New 
York run, Mr. Dustin Farnum took a company to the western cities where "The 
Littlest Rebel" was played during two seasons. 

The urge of the silent drama then came to Mr. Farnum from many quarters. 
Augustus Thomas and the late Richard Harding Davis persuaded him to go to Cuba 
and appear in the noted picture "Soldiers of Fortune." Later, when Cecil de Mille 
went to California, Mr. Farnum went with him, to what was then the Morosco 
Company, now the Famous Players. Their first picture was done in a garage. The 
screening of "The Virginians," the first filming directed by Cecil de Mille, fol- 
lowed. "The Squaw Man" and "Cameo Kirby" came in turn, and these three pro- 
ductions will undoubtedly be recorded as classics in the history of the moving pic- 
ture art. 

Afterwards came "Captain Courtesy" directed by Lois Weber; "The Call of the 
Cumberland" and "David Garrick," under the direction of Frank Lloyd; "Ben 
Blair" and "David Crocket," directed by William Taylor; "The Son of Erin" and 
"The Light of Western Skies," directed by Charles Swickward. Also "The Scarlet 
Pimpernel" and "The Spy/' directed by Richard Stanton. 

Mr. Farnum then took a well earned rest for one year, most of which was 
spent in his favorite pastime, fishing. His next engagement was with the United 
Pictures Corporation. During this association he gave to the public such fine pic- 
tures as "A Man in the Open," directed by Ernest Warde; "A Man's Fight," di- 
rected by Thomas Heffron; "The Corsican Brothers," under the direction of Colin 
Campbell and "Durland of the Badlands," under the direction of William Taylor. 

Mr. Farnum is now at the head of the Dustin Farnum Productions, his own 
company. The first picture under the organization is "The Big Happiness," di- 
rected by Colin Campbell. 

Dustin Farnum is mentally as well as physically a big man. He is also typically 
a man of the hills. From the beginning of his career he has appeared in the most 
important productions and it is worthy of note that many of his successes have 
endured for season after season. His pictures have met with wide public ap- 
proval. Under his own regime his great vogue must increasingly respond to the 
influence of the personal guidance he has now assumed. 
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WILLIAM FARNUM 

William Farnum was born in Boston, Mass., July 4, 1876. Shortly afterward 
the family moved to Bucksport, Maine. It was there the Farnum boys, Dustin, 
William and Marshall, spent their childhood. When William was quite young he 
learned how to handle a gun and at fourteen so good was the aim and the good 
fortune of this little Fourth of July lad, that he brought down the only American 
eagle that had been seen in that part of the country for twenty years. It is now 
stuffed and in a museum in Maine. 

At twelve years of age, Mr. Farnum began his stage career. It w^as with Booth 
and Barrett. For seventeen weeks, this boy who so passionately craved knowledge 
of anything beautiful, carried a spear with eyes and ears wide open, listening 
to that wonderful interpreter of the Master Dramatist, Edwin Booth, and watch- 
ing the marvellous technique of Lawrence Barrett. His dramatic compass, he 
declares, was set by the memory of those weeks and the spirit of Edwin Booth. 
So accurate, indeed, is his memory that he recently was able to give in minute 
detail, the business and handling of the Booth and Barrett presentation of Julius 
Caesar, which, together with his own glorious interpretation of Mark Antony, and 
the splendid work of the all-star cast, helped to make the Hollywood open air per- 
formance one of the most memorable ever given. 

At twenty-five he was leading man in a stock company in New Orleans. Dur- 
ing his early career he played opposite almost every female star of note. For five 
years he was worshipped in nearly every city in the United States, as Ben Hur. 
Then he had his own stock companies in both Buffalo and Cincinnati for several 
seasons, and also toured the country in Shakespearean and classical repertoire. 
His favorite character is Virginius and Julius Caesar is perhaps his favorite play. 
A copy of it is always by his bedside and each time he reads it he finds something 
new. 

His advent in pictures was more or less an accident. He did not think he 
would like them but finally became enthusiastic over "The Spoilers" and the screen 
effects possible and he consented to do the picture. His two favorites are *'Les 
Miserable^" and "A Tale of Two Cities." He feels that he will never again do 
anything equal to his Jean Val Jean. 

William Farnum is characteristically a big, generous, fun-loving boy. He is 
enthusiastic about all sports ; is an expert fisherman, having .taken every button at 
the Tuna Club, except that for swordfish, and he plans to get that as soon as possible. 

One of Mr. Farnum's special joys is his home life. He is already the pos- 
sessor of six beautiful residences — one in Bucksport, Maine; two adjoining farms at 
Sag Harbor, Long Island; two houses which he has recently bought in New York, 
and which he plans to turn into one, and a magnificent place in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, which commands a view in panorama of Los Angeles, Santa Monica, the 
Pacific Ocean and Catalina Islands. But the place he holds dearest, and of which, 
because of his busy life, he sees the least, is in Bucksport, where he spent his child- 
hood days. . 

Though Mr. Farnum is tremendously interested in pictures and their future, 
he looks forward to a time, which may not be far distant, when he will return to 
the stage. When this auspicious event takes place, the theatre world will cele- 
brate its joy with sincerity and acclaim. 
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TOM J. GERAGHTY 

Tom J. Geraghty was born in what may be termed the Literary Belt of Indiana, 
and had as neighbors James Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tarkington, Charles Major, 
Kin Hubbard, Edward Eggleton, Meredith Nicholson, William Vaughan Moody, 
David Graham Phillips, etc. It is therefore not surprising that under the inspira- 
tion of such surroundings, he won the first prize at the Chicago World's Fair for 
the best composition of -any eleven year old school child in the country. Later he 
wrote a child's book on Grecian Mythology which still enjoys a fair sale. When 
he was 19^ he became managing editor of the Rushville Republican. One of his 
short stories, which appeared at that time in the Saturday Evening Post, attracted 
the attention of Sam G. Blythe, who wrote asking him what he was doing out in 
the ''sticks." As a result, Mr. Geraghty made an immediate jump from the Indiana 
newspaper to a position as staff reporter on the New York Herald, where he 
worked for eight years. 

He served the Herald in every department, and made enviable records on the 
sinking of the Titanic; the Becker murder case ; discovered and first published the 
story of Evelyn Nesbit Thaw's two year old baby; witnessed the attempted assassi- 
nation of Mayor Gaynor, and, as marine editor, interviewed every prominent person, 
prince and potentate that came to, or left, America's shores. 

His entry into screen work was with the Metro, in New York, where he soon 
was writing the weekly comedies for Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. From there he went 
to the Famous Players-Lasky, in Hollywood, Cal., and wrote features. Then he 
took up free lance writing. His home in Hollywood Hills became a busy work-shop 
where directors and stars frequently consulted about stories. Here he wrote for 
every sort of picture — features for big stars, comedies and serials, such as "Hands 
Up," for Pathe. 

Among the originals and adaptations Mr. Geraghty has provided for big stars 
are: For Douglas Fairbanks, "The Mollycoddle" and "When the Clouds Roll By"; 
for Anita Stewart, "In Old Kentucky," "Her Kingdom of Dreams," "Mary Regan" ; 
for Bryant Washburn, "Burglar Proof" and "Too Much Johnson"; "The Charm 
School," for Wallace Reid; "The Desert Born," for Nazimova; "In for Thirty 
Days," "Peggy Does Her Darndest" and "Her Inspiration," for May Allison; 
for Sessue Hayakawa, "The Devil's Claim," "The Courageous Coward" and "A 
Heart in Pawn"; for Dustin Farnum, "A Man's Fight" and "Square Shooting 
Dan"; for Alma Rubens, "Diane of the Green Van"; "Platonic Love," for Kitty 
Gordon; "Silk Husbands and Calico Wives," for House Peters; "You Never Can 
Tell," Babe Daniels' first starring picture; "Hoops of Steel," for Henry B. Wal- 
thall; for J. Warren Kerrigan, "A Man's Man," "The Turn of a Card' and "A 
Dollar Bid" ; "A Diplomatic Mission," for Earle Williams. 

Mr. Geraghty has been expert editor and title writer with the foremost direc- 
tors of the Coast, including Marshall Neilan, on several productions, among them 
the sensational "The Unpardonable Sin"; Clara Kimball Young in "The Eyes of 
Youth" and Julian Eltinge in "The Adventuress." His success in pictures he him- 
self attributes to being born in Indiana and educated in New York newspaper offices. 
But to even the ordinary observer, the foundation of Tom J. Geraghty's success rests 
on his own sound mentality, backed by an energy which never tires. 
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DAVID WARE GRIFFITH 

David Wark Griffith, as Kenneth MacGowan has said in the New Republic, 
"is already the one great legendary figure of the films, the creator and innovator 
of their youth and still the dominant master." 

He was born in La Grange, Kentucky, January 22, 1880. His father was 
Brigadier General Jacob Wark Griffith of the Confederate Army, famed in mili- 
tary annals as the one commanding officer to head a charge in a buggy, because 
both legs and one arm were broken by shrapnel and he could not ride a horse. 

As a youth, Griffith was a reporter on the Louisville Courier- Journal. Then 
he was attracted to the stage following the varied career customary with stage 
training at that time. In his early twenties, he went to New York, did news- 
paper work and wrote his first play. 

While in Chicago, he saw motion pictures for the first time. Returning to 
New York a few weeks later, he went to the Biograph studios, with several plots 
for stories which were accepted. This was the beginning — the door of opportunity 
was open — the year 1908. 

During the following ^ve years, young Griffith waged a continuous battle against 
the conventions. But his ideas were sternly rejected as destructive to business. 
Escape from this conservatism first came with a series of pictures he directed under 
the title "The Adventures of Dolly." The producers hoped they could get back the 
production cost. Instead they were the first great financial successes in motion 
pictures. 

The Griffith theories were vindicated. One after another, revolutionary ideas 
came charging from Griffith's brain, "close-ups," "switchbacks," the "long-shot" and 
"mist photography." Sache Guitry, the French artist, declares the close-up did 
more than any other one thing to change the standard of acting on screen or stage. 

When Mr. Griffith made the first two-reel picture, the producers refused to dis- 
tribute it. Griffith persisted and gradually lengthened the picture to three, four, ^ye 
reels and on. 

"Judith of Bethulia" was the first picture in four reels — the first big picture. 

Leaving the Biograph, Mr. Griffith went to California and in 1914 made "The 
Birth of a Nation." After its startling success was established, Griffith returned 
to make "Intolerance." Alder Anderson, a famous London critic, says of "Intoler- 
ance": "The man who evolved so grandiose a conception and succeeded in giving 
form and substance to the airy creatures of his imagination, is entitled to take rank 
among the intellectual elite of all the ages. It is essentially a work of genius." 

"Hearts of the World" followed, imdertaken by the persuasion of the British 
and French governments who appealed to Griffith as the one person who could 
adequately interpret the spirit of the war. He spent nine months on the battle- 
front, the only civilian allowed the privilege. This work already is an historic 
success. 

Having discharged this tremendous responsibility, Griffith with laurels the 
highest, resumed a prior contract and made "'Broken Blossoms" of which Charles 
Hanson Towne of McClure's said: "A new art is bom, an art as important as music 
or poetry. Griffith is immortal." 

"Way Down East" is Mr. Griffith's latest. A million dollars and eight months' 
time have been spent in making this picture one of the most artistic and appealing 
productions of the camera. 
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LOUISE GLAUM 

"Why Girls Leave Home." 

Thus was entitled the piece in which Louise Glaum made her first essay as an 
actress. She was one of three sisters whose home was with their mother in Los 
Angeles. 

At fifteen she made her debut in "stock" with a Los Angeles company, but 
scarcely had she started when she lost her position by over-ambitiously adding to 
her lines at a matinee. 

After a three months' road tour with the "Why Girls Leave Home" Company in 
which Miss Glaum played the ingenue, she found herself in Chicago, where she 
secured a very satisfactory engagement with the Imperial Stock Company, a 
splendid organization of that city. 

At the end of a fortnight, Louise Glaum resigned and returned home because 
of a family bereavement, the passing away of her youngest sister. Her mother 
wished her to remain but the desire to return to the stage possessed her. Mother 
love being a powerful element in her make-up, she compromised with her art and 
made the rounds of the motion picture studios. 

The industry was still in the throes of indecision. Casting directors were wary 
even of their own judgment and Miss Glaum "trouped" troupless for months be- 
fore finding opportunity. 

Ultimately a comedy ingenue role was given her at the Nestor, and following 
this assignment she was cast in several pictures but she had no heart for this work 
and soon decided that comedy was not her histrionic mission. 

Thomas H. Ince, of Triangle, gave Miss Glaum her first real chance. After 
playing several leads, she appeared as a star. She says it was Mr. Ince's advice 
and his confidence in her ability that enabled her to "find" herself and she will 
always remember appreciatively his interest in her advancement. When Thomas H. 
Ince left Triangle, however, to launch his individual production at Culver City, 
Miss Glaum, although offered an engagement, committed the self-confessed error 
of accepting a contract with another company. Nevertheless, at a later date, Mr. 
Ince recommended her for stellar roles to Mr. J. Parker Read, Jr., who at that 
time was launching his own company. 

Mr. Read's plans were of a stupendous character. He committed himself to 
the policy of "special productions" only, and Louise Glaum became his first 
luminary. 

Miss Glaum made "Sahara." The story was written especially for the star by 
C. Gardner Sullivan; the production was supervised by Allan Dwan. "Sahara's" 
financial and artistic success is proverbial. "The Lone Wolf's Daughter," by 
Louis Joseph Vance, and "Sex," by Sullivan, followed "Sahara." 

Louis Joseph Vance, the author, gives the keynote of Miss Glaum's success. 
"She is, inspiring," he says. And his own example in breaking a twenty year pre- 
cedent by writing his first direct-to-the-screen story for Miss Glaum would seem 
to bear this out. Mr. Vance is writing the novel of "The Lone Wolf's Daughter," 
from the screen story — a reversal of his usual procedure. He also is writing an- 
other story for the "inspirational" star. 

Louise Glaum is only twenty-five. Her rise in the past year has been meteoric. 
She is a firm believer in "personality." And to this quality she modestly attributes 
a large part of her success. One interviewer has put himself on record as declar- 
ing that "personality" lies in that personal magnetism which is the direct, though 
unconscious, result of a "good heart." 

With the wholesome mentality thus implied, an ambition that aims for the high- 
est plane, and a determination overcoming every obstacle, who can doubt that still 
greater accomplishment and wider fame are bound to be the portion of Louise 
Glaum ? 
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JULIA SWAYNE GORDON 

Julia Swayne Gordon was born in Columbus, Ohio, and was educated in that 
state. She does not come of a theatrical family and is the only member who has 
been on the stage. When she came to New York she devoted herself to stock work 
where she gained a thorough stage experience. Her following engagements were 
with Henrietta Grossman and James A. Heme, in both of which she registered dis- 
tinct personal successes. Not caring to go on the road, Miss Gordon determined 
to take advantage of the comparatively permanent character of a picture engage- 
ment, and notwithstanding it was considered infra dig. in those days to leave the 
legitimate stage for the screen, she applied at the Vitagraph and was accepted 
immediately. Miss Gordon can therefore be fairly placed in the pioneer class. 
She remained with the Vitagraph for years and during that time proved herself one 
of the most talented of the character actresses who had entered the silent drama. 

While with the Vitagraph, she was featured in "The Sins of Scarlet." This 
was before the days of the star system. Then followed many successes, among 
them, "The Tiger Lily," "Million Bid," "The Painted World," "Mv Lady's Slipper," 
"Shadows of My Past" and "Two Women." 

After Miss Gordon left the Vitagraph, she played an important part in "Lift- 
ing Shadows" under the direction of Leon Perrett. This picture was a big seller. 
Following came "A Wisp of Heliotrope" under the direction of George D. Baker 
for the International. 

Miss Gordon is one of the few screen artists who does not know what it is to be 
idle. She has probably been connected with one motion picture producing company 
for a longer term of years than can be placed to the credit of any other actress. 
Her vogue abroad, especially in England and France, is really tremendous. Her 
following in these countries is so large that her name on a picture amounts to a 
box office asset. 

Julia Swayne Gordon is a handsome woman, with dark hair and brilliant sea- 
green eyes; of fine carriage and possessed of a most striking personality. In 
the portrayal of a grand dame or a vamp, she conveys a distinct impression. The 
high quality of her art draws every character to the life. In her line she is one 
of the elite as well as one of the screen's exceptionally proficient artists. 
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ROBERT HARRON 

Robert Harron was born in New York City. His entire career as an actor has 
been spent under the direction of D. W. Griffith, to whom credit must be given for 
discovering this decidedly popular young star. 

He was attending a parochial school in New York when he heard of an opening 
for a boy to work in a motion picture studio. One of the brothers sent him to the 
place which in history today is known as the Old Biograph, at No. 11 East Four- 
teenth Street. Here the youthful Harron, then fourteen, was put to work as a 
property and errand boy. It was not long, however, before Mr. Griffith became 
interested in the youngster and saw possibilities of developing him as a player before 
the camera. 

So it has happened that practically from the age of sixteen "Bobby" Harron 
has been playing more or less important parts in screen productions. His first big 
chance came as the youngest son of Austin Stoneman in "The Birth of a Nation," 
in which he scored a personal success. 

In 191 8, Mr. Harron appeared as "the boy" in the Griffith masterpiece "Hearts 
of the World," and from that time on he has been one of the most popular stars 
of the films. His recent successes have been in "A Romance of Happy Valley," 
"True Heart Suzie," "The Girl Who Stayed at Home," "The Great Love" and 
"The Greatest Question," all Griffith productions. 

In 1920, Mr. Harron made his first appearance as a star at the head of his 
own company, appearing in "Coincidence," a Metro production made at the D. W. 
Griffith studios and directed by Chester Withey. 

In the Harron family, there are six girls and two boys. The mother and father 
live in a beautiful bungalow in Hollywood, Cal., surrounded by all the members of 
their little group except "Bobby," whose work in the pictures keeps him close to 
New York City. 

In the history of pictures, there is perhaps no career so unique either in develop- 
ment or result as that of Robert Harron. As has been stated, he owes everything 
in the way of opportunity to the interest and guidance of D. W. Griffith. But be- 
hind it all must have been the innate ability to be, and to do, when the opportunity 
occurred. "Bobby," as he is familiarly and lovingly called, was mentally equipped 
for his task and neither Mr. Griffith's effort nor his own was made in vain. The 
history of Robert Harron's success is the story of a vision realized, of hope con- 
firmed. 



The foregoing was in type some time before Mr. Harron passed away. The 
final paragraph, however, renders a peculiarly fitting, albeit an imwitting tribute, 
to his sterling ability ^nd charming personality. 
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SESSUE HAYAKAWA 

Sessue Hayakawa, the noted Japanese screen artist, at the age of seven, aspired 
to be a teacher, and in his play with wooden soldiers and other toys, the professor 
predominated. He had marked out this career for his very own. Six years later, 
however, when he was thirteen, we find him studying navigation. The spirit of 
his dream had changed and he saw himself an imposing naval officer dressed in a 
natty uniform, bright with gold braid and brass buttons, standing in a lordly 
manner on the deck of a rolling ocean liner. But Sessue Hayakawa was destined 
to become famous in a world far removed from either school or navy. His own 
story, which is interesting, follows: 

"It was a fortune-teller who really started me on my career as an actor. In a 
spirit of fun, with other lads of the naval academy, I visited one of these seers 
of the future. 'You will,' he told me in a very solemn drawling voice, 'desert the 
fair land of your birth and travel across a great sea. But not as a naval officer. 
You will change your profession and will win great fame and success.' The whole 
thing amused me greatly for I believed myself firmly launched on my future career, 
and I promptly proceeded to dismiss the whole affair from my mind. 

"The following summer occurred the turning point in my life. While doing 
a diving stunt, I injured the ear drum of my left ear so seriously that I was com- 
pelled to give up my naval studies and resign from the navy. 

"In my enforced state of idleness there came back to me one day the words of 
the fortune-teller and in a sort of spirit of perversity I decided to sail the 'great 
sea.* 

"It was while studying at the University of Chicago that I first became in- 
terested in the drama. I had been translating the works of Ibsen, Shakespeare and 
Tolstoi into Japanese. That I possessed any dramatic instinct never occurred to 
me but as I became immersed in the wonderful works of these masters, I suddenly 
grew conscious of a desire to interpret for myself. I went West then, and after 
much persuasion, launched my own theatrical enterprise among my own people. 
I presented to them the various classics which I had translated into Japanese." 

And it was at a small Japanese theatre that Thomas H. Ince "discovered" 
Sessue Hayakawa, who is today regarded as one of the foremost of screen artists. 
He signed his first contract as a motion picture actor in November, 1913. Among 
his best remembered productions while under the Ince management are "The 
Typhoon" and "The Wrath of the Gods." 

In 1914, Hayakawa went with the Lasky Company and remained there four 
years during which time he made "The Cheat" and "The City of Dim Faces," both 
of them among his greatest screen successes. 

For the past two years (1919-1920) Hayakawa has been a Robertson- Cole star, 
producing at the Haworth Studios, and has signed a contract to appear in only 
special productions, the first of which will be "The First Born," to be released 
through Robertson-Cole. 

To this day, it is said, Sessue Hayakawa is a strong believer in the all-seeing 
power of the fortune-teller, and when one thinks of the reason, there is no denying 
that that is as it should be. After the manner of his people, he has perfected his 
art until it is as nearly flawless as it humanly can be. His work, especially in pic- 
tures like "The Cheat," makes an appeal that quickens the senses to the smallest 
detail of artistry which is never lacking. That is Hayakawa's way. 
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JOSEPH E. HENABERY 

Mr. Henabery was born and educated in Omaha, Nebraska, and became inter- 
ested in theatricals when he was "old enough to walk, talk and write" as he puts 
it. As a child he attended the theatres regularly and as soon as he could, he 
secured employment as an usher. Later the weight of parental influence was 
cast in the balance, and he accepted employment in the railroad business. Even 
then he clung to the work he loved. He soon became director of four dramatic 
clubs and it was not long before he was traveling at the expense of the railroad, 
putting on amateur theatricals in middle west and coast towns and getting a large 
amount of publicity for his road. After two years of that experience, he entered 
the moving picture field as an extra in 1913, doing his first bit with the old Reliance- 
Majestic. He played leads and character roles in something like twenty two- 
reel pictures, and then as D. W. Griffith was working at the same studio, he was 
cast to play the role of Lincoln in "The Clansman." After that he got his first 
opportunity at directorship as assistant for Griffith, during the production of 
"Intolerance." 

Then he went to the Lasky Company as co-director with John Emerson for 
Douglas Fairbanks. "Wild and Woolly" and "Reaching for the Moon" were pro- 
duced under this arrangement. Then Mr. Henabery became a full-fledged director 
and handled the megaphone during the production of "The Man from Painted 
Post," "Say, Young Fellow" and the Liberty Loan propaganda picture, "Swat the 
Kaiser." He also directed Fairbanks in a recent picture, "His Majesty, the Ameri- 
can." Mildred Harris and Louise Glaum, and other noted stars, have likewise 
been under his direction. 

Most directors in the course of their work follow some method that experience 
has dictated. Mr. Henabery 's is to first gain the confidence of his people. If any- 
thing goes wrong he avoids disturbance or excitement in order not to alarm or 
upset his company. He seeks to not rob them of their nerve at the start. In his 
opinion, nothing is so fatal to a player's artistic ability as embarrassment and dis- 
couragement. If mistakes are made he smooths them over and tells the actor to 
"try it again, a little more like this." In this way confidence is restored in the di- 
rection as well as in the player, and results are achieved that otherwise would 
be impossible. 

At this writing, he is. back with Lasky Company and is directing Robert Warwick 
in that star's latest Paramount-Artcraft vehicle, "The Fourteenth Man," a pic- 
turization of "The Man from Blankley's," the stage production of which was starred 
in for several seasons by Charles Hawtrey, noted English actor. This vehicle is 
believed to be a most delightful one for Major Warwick. Bebe Daniels is his 
leading woman and other noted players are in the cast. The scenario is by Walter 
Woods. 

Mr. Henabery is known as a big, smiling, good-natured director and is a 
general favorite in film circles. His work is as good and big as his disposition and 
the results he has achieved leave no room for doubt concerning his ability in the 
production of motion pictures of the highest class. 
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HOB ART HENLEY 

Hobart Henley was born in Louisville, Kentucky, and educated in Cincinnati. 
His first introduction to the motion picture industry was as an actor in "The Opal 
Ring" for the Universal. This was followed by "The Silver Loving Cup." Mean- 
while, Mr. Henley wrote scripts and short stories for the screen. "Somewhere 
on the Battlefield," "The Man in the Chair" and "The Tenor" in which he played 
the stellar roles, were products of his pen. His assumption of the responsibilities 
of directorship came therefore as a natural sequence, and successes such as "The 
Sin That Was His'* by Frank Packard, author of "The Miracle Man," "Laughing 
Bill Hyde," "One Week of. Life," "The Woman on the Index," "The Gay Old 
Dog," "Money Mad," "All Woman," "The Face in the Dark" and "Too Fat to 
Fight" were all produced under his guidance. 

"Parentage," which he wrote and directed, was his first big success. This pro- 
duction, which broke records at the Rialto Theatre, New York, brought him into 
marked prominence and distinct public favor as a director. It was also a splendid 
exemplification of his theories concerning the manner in which a picture should 
be made. 

Among the stars directed by Mr. Henley are Wilfiam Faversham, Will Rogers, 
Frank Mclntyre, Pauline Frederick, Mae Marsh, Katherine Calvert, John Cumber- 
land, Lucy Cotton and many others. 

A large number of the scenarios written by Mr. Henley he has also starred 
in, and directed. He is a firm believer in the perfection of organization and also 
in the allowance of a proper amount of time for the preparation of a production. 
The problem of making a picture — and every new picture is a fresh problem — 
should be thought out, down to the smallest detail, before any action is taken. He 
declares that one of the most vital needs of the motion picture art is the product 
of a really good author who will write directly for the screen. He deprecates the 
quality of a large proportion of the literature that at present goes into pictures 
and looks for improvement in this direction as perhaps one of the first steps toward 
cinema perfection. The elimination of the star-type of photoplay, which con- 
sists of the handsome hero, the beautiful blonde and the moustache trailing villain, 
is another one of his hopes. Human stories that depict life as it is, and as it can 
be described by the author who knows how, are the screen's greatest present needs. 

Mr. Henley's opinions, which he expresses without reserve, give an excellent 
idea of his attitude toward pictures and the faith he holds in the ultimate triumph 
of the art. Personally he is a man whose appearance is distingue. His manner 
is gracious and the impression conveyed is that he lives in the atmosphere of the 
thinker. His premises are well taken and his conclusions lead to the successful 
result he has so frequently achieved. 
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HOWARD C. HICKMAN 

Howard C. Hickman began his professional career as an extra man with Sarah 
Bernhardt, in San Francisco, in 1900. He then played small parts with the old 
Alcazar Stock Company and from there he jumped into the position of juvenile 
man with the Morosco Stock Company, at the old Grand Opera House, in San 
Francisco. A year on the road followed with Melborne MacDowell in the Sardou 
plays. 

The ensuing season Mr. Hickman spent as juvenile man in the Chicago Stock 
Company and following that engagement he again went on the road and was with 
various companies during the next four seasons. During part of this time he played 
roles in support of Robert Mantell, Amelia Bingham and Virginia Harned. Mr. 
Hickman then had one season of musical comedy as leading man with Eva Tanguay, 
after which he returned to the Alcazar Stock Company, in San Francisco, as heavy 
man, and remained with that organization four years. 

The season following, Mr. Hickman had the character lead in "The Bird of 
Paradise" and played it with marked success for one year. His legitimate stage 
activities may be said to have ended with this engagement, for in 1915 he joined 
the Lasky Pictures Company to do the leading juvenile part in "The Circus Man." 
Two years with the Triangle Company followed when he played the leading parts 
in "The Man from Oregon," "Matrimony," "The Jungle Child," "Those Who Pay," 
"The Purple Cross" and then the Ince special production, "Civilization." 

On joining the Paralta Company, Mr. Hickman created the leading character 
parts in "Madam Who" and "The Rose of Paradise." 

At this point in his screen work, Mr. Hickman became a director and has pro- 
duced many pictures of note. Among these are "The White Lie," "The Heart of 
Rachael," "Two Gun Betty," "A Trick of Fate," "Hearts Asleep," "Josselyn's 
Wife," "Tangled Threads," "Her Purchase Price," "Kitty Kelly, M. D.," and 
"Beckoning Roads." In all these pictures Bessie Barriscale was the star and many 
of them were made for her company, known as the "B. B. Features." 

At the conclusion of the foregoing series of Barriscale productions, Mr. Hickman 
was selected by Selznick to make the first production for National Pictures Theatres, 
entitled "Just a Wife." He is at this writing picturizing the book "Mary Cary" 
for Robertson-Cole. 

From boyhood, Mr. Hickman's mother cherished the desire that he would study 
for the pulpit, while Hickman, Sr., thought his son was intended by nature to be- 
come a dentist. But the idea of a stage career was so firmly embedded in his systjem 
that no amount of argument could shake it loose. Being discouraged by his parents 
in his efforts to become an actor, he first tried the real estate business, then the 
electrical profession and followed this with a fling at the advertising business. But 
the stage won and Howard Hickman found his place as one of the screen's foremost 
directors. 
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ALLEN J. HOLUBAR 

Allen J. Holubar was born in San Francisco, where he became a member of the 
Alcazar Stock Company. He played the lead for Daniel Frawley in Seattle and 
Portland for three years. He next was in New York with David Belasco in **The 
Girl of the Golden West/' Then with William Brady in "The Man from Home" ; 
with Col. Henry Savage as King Love in the production of "Every Woman" 
and in "Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea." At the conclusion of his New 
York engagements he journeyed back to the coast and joined the Universal Com- 
pany, at Universal City, California. His first picture, "Any Youth," was written, 
played in and directed by himself. In it he portrayed three characters. Two of 
them — the delineation of his evil self and of his better self — were so realistically 
portrayed that at the conclusion of the picture the management decided that further 
productions would be made under his direction. He produced "Heart Strings," 
"The Reed Case," 'The Field of Honor" and "Treason." The strength of these 
pictures called forth universal praise. Young Holubar, however, was clear visioned 
enough to see that no one man could fill the positions of scenario writer, star and 
director, all equally well, in one picture. He saw a bigger' field in creation work 
and decided that in future he would do directorial work only. The first picture in 
which he put his idea in practice was "Sirens of the Sea," one of the most beautiful 
sea pictures ever filmed. Then came "A Soul for Sale," which was the first in which 
he directed that young and popular artist, Dorothy Phillips; "Paid in Advance," 
adapted from a story by James Oliver Curwood, scenario by Allen Holubar; "The 
Mortgaged Wife" and "The Talk of the Town," a great seller, followed. All of these 
pictures were with Dorothy Phillips as star. 

"The Heart of Humanity," again starring Dorothy Phillips, was a super pro- 
duction directed by Mr. Holubar, the story written by him and Olga Scholl. This 
picture was made during the recent war and while it deals with a war theme, it 
is nevertheless so broad in its scope that its hold on public favor has never relaxed. 
It has been declared a masterpiece by the best judges and its box office record is 
remarkable. One critic wrote of "The Heart of Humanity," "By this one produc- 
tion alone Allen Holubar is entitled to rank with the masters of his craft." 

"The Right to Happiness," with Dorothy Phillips as star, was made from an 
original story written by Mr. Holubar himself. In this composition he is revealed 
as a gifted dramatist. 

Mr. Holubar has become an independent producer and will be listed as the 
Allen Holubar Productions, starring Dorothy Phillips. Hi$ first independent pic- 
ture is "Man, Woman and Marriage." 

Allen Holubar is young to hold — and justly hold — the important position he does 
among his fellows. He is a deep thinker. He loves good music and often depends 
upon it for the inspirational touches he desires while directing. Like many another 
human, he has had his ups and downs, but through it all he says that the shining 
light that has ever brightened the road he has had to follow, has been the radiance 
of his mother's love. He feelingly renders her this tender tribute. While suffi- 
ciently practical in his work he is also exceedingly ideal and this is probably the 
secret of his having given the world such beautiful and appealing pictures. 
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LOUISE HUFF 

Louise Huff was born in Columbus, Georgia, where she also acquired her early 
schooling. Her education was finished, however, at the Horace Mann School, New 
York. Her first appearance on the legitimate stage was in "Graustark"; then she 
appeared in "Ben Hur" during a record breaking run. The screen, however, pre- 
sented broader opportunities for the youth and beauty with which Miss Huff is 
endowed, and she became associated with the old Lubin Corporation where she was 
soon known as one of its most winsome personalities. Her growing popularity and 
remarkable adaptability as a splendid screen subject, attracted the attention of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation who offered her a contract. She was then co- 
starred with Jack Pickford in "Seventeen" and "Great Expectations" under the 
direction of Robert Vignola, and in "The Varmint" and "Bunker Bean" under the 
direction of William D. Taylor. Her delightful portrayal of the stellar role in 
"Freckles" under the direction of Marshall Neilan followed. "Mile a Minute 
Kendall" and "The Ghost House" directed by William de Mille were also made 
for this management. 

Miss Huff's next engagement was with the World Film Corporation who starred 
her in "T'other Dear Charmer" directed by Wm. P. S. Earle, and "The Crook of 
Dreams" directed by Oscar Apfel. 

Later, she accepted a proposal from Lewis J. Selznick for a number of produc- 
tions, in all of which she appears as the star. The first of these pictures was "The 
Dangerous Paradise" directed by William P. S. Earle. 

The few pictures herein named will suffice to convey some idea of the unusual 
position Miss Huff holds with the producers as well as the public. Her work 
before the camera is artistic and unaffected. Since her entry into the moving picture 
field one of her greatest assets has been her remarkable qualities as a screen 
subject. 

Her ambition is to do character work and whenever an opportunity has been 
afforded in this direction, however small, the portrayal has been unusually satis- 
factory. As a star she has registered no failures and her box office following is an 
important factor. 

Personally she is petite and dainty. She stands about fi\Q feet one inch in 
height and her hair is light brown. The color of her eyes is violet and not brown as 
they are so frequently described in current publications. Her beauty and charm 
are of the South and her triumph has been fairly won. 
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CHARLES HUTCHISON 

Charles Hutchison was born at Allegheny, Pa._, and educated at Western Uni- 
versity. At the age of 19 he traveled for the Marshall Field firm of Chicago for 
one year. He then came to New York but with no intention of going on the stage. 
Here he met J. C. Hoffman of the Shubert office, who was at the time stage director 
for the Harry Davis Stock Company and was persuaded into accepting the position 
of juvenile man in "My Friend from India/' at the large salary of $25 per week. 

Notwithstanding his inexperience, Mr. Hutchison's success was such that the 
following year he was engaged for the lead in the Murray Hill Stock. Then he 
played lead with that well beloved actor, J. H. Stoddard, in "The Bonnie Briar 
Bush." His next move was into the picture field where he has since remained, at- 
taining a reputation for hair raising exploits, probably not equalled by that of 
any other actor on the screen. 

By a strange coincidence, Frank Crane, who played with Mr. Hutchison in 
his first theatrical engagement, also directed him in his first picture "Through the 
Eyes of the Blind." Following this came a year's engagement as leading man 
for Mark Dittenfuss. Joseph A. Golden then secured Mr. Hutchison's services, 
and it was during his time with this company that he was made director of comedy 
features for one year, and wrote many of the scenarios that were filmed. 

At the conclusion of the Golden contract, Mr. Hutchison did "The Empress," 
*The Woman's Fight," "The Mystic Hour" and "The Golden God," under the 
direction of Herbert Blache. He then returned to Joseph Golden and it was during 
this engagement that his marvellous dare-devil exploits made picture audiences 
literally sit up and take notice. 

His association with Mr. Golden has been of a most satisfactory character. 
He considers him one of the best directors in the profession and he has always 
felt at his best under his guidance. 

His first serial was "The Wolves of Kultur," in which he was featured with 
Leah Baird. He was then starred in "The Great Gamble" and "The Whirlwind." 
While he was making these pictures and especially while he was employed on "The 
Whirlwind," the producing company carried a heavy insurance on Mr. Hutchison's 
life. This was done because of the hazardous character of his stunts which were 
so daring as to be considered unparalleled. Audiences paid so spontaneous a tribute 
to Mr. Hutchison's perilous exploits that he was soon recognized as a powerful 
factor in the picture world in his special line. He was the recipient of many lucra- 
tive offers but he was held bv an iron bound contract which he declined to break. 

ft 

At its expiration, however, he was secured by Pathe, and Mr. Hutchison's admirers 
are now satisfied that their favorite will come into his own, for in his line he is said 
to be supreme. 
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PEGGY HYLAND 

Peggy Hyland was born in England^ in one of London's suburbs. Her father 
was a physician. She was educated at a Convent in Belgium which was demolished 
by the German army on its march toward Paris. But Miss Hyland had already 
returned to her English home. She had long cherished a secret desire to act, but 
even her intimates had small suspicion of this hope, for whenever amateur theat- 
ricals were organized for the Christmas holidays. Miss Hyland was carefully rele- 
gated to the position of usher, or the giving out of programmes. The mirror on her 
dressing table was the sole witness of her girlish mimicry. Finally at a house party, 
a fellow guest credited with occult powers, predicted for Miss Hyland a successful 
career on the stage. So, instead of returning home, she journeyed to London and 
established herself in lodgings, whence she notified her family of her determination 
and plans. Pleadings from home, with promises of an increased allowance, were 
of no avail. Members of the family, among whom were five clergymen, were hor- 
rified at the thought that Hutchinson, the family name, might blazon the biU -boards 
of the metropolis. Without abating her determination, she decided that, in con- 
sideration for her people, especially the clergymen, she would drop her name of 
Gladys Hutchinson and adopt that of Peggy Hyland. The latter, the name of a 
most succesi^ul race-horse, made an appeal, because of its euphony and the pos- 
sibility that the luck of the racer might follow the young aspirant who boldly 
adopted it. 

The question of name being settled, the search for work began. The oflSces of 
theatrical managers were visited daily, and the request for "just a part in the chorus" 
was registered. One manager, attracted by her appearance — Miss Hyland is a 
beauty — offered a small role, but she feared too early an attempt, and accepted 
"just a part in the chorus until she got used to it." 

Her position in the chorus was not for long. Her progress from small parts 
to more important ones was rapid. Finally she was assigned to the important role 
of leading woman to Cyril Maude in "The Yellow Jacket." 

In England, the art of the cinema had not made the rapid strides noted in 
America. Miss Hyland, nevertheless, became interested, and accepted an offer from 
an English company for which she made several pictures, playing leads, or being 
starred in each production. It was because of her exceptional work in these pic- 
tures that the Famous Players offered an excellent contract if she would come to 
America. This she did, and after making "Saints and Sinners" for this concern, 
she joined the Vitagraph, playing in "The Chattel," "Babette," "Her Right to Live," 
"Intrigue," "Womanhood," "The Glory of a Nation," "Rose of the South," "The 
Sixteenth Wife" and many others. 

Her next work was "Persuasive Peggy," which she did for the Mayfair, a cor- 
poration formed for her. Then came her engagement with Fox in which she played 
"Peg of the Pirates," "Cowardice Court," "Faith," "Bonnie Annie Laurie" and 
others. 

She is now with the Samuelson Film Corporation, and having completed her 
first production "At the Mercy of Tiberius," she has journeyed to England where 
a number of productions will be filmed, thence to France and Egypt for further 
work that is planned. 

Peggy Hyland is petite, vivacious and beautiful. Credit for the rapidity with 
which she advanced, however, both on stage and screen, must be given to her great 
aptitude and ability, rather than to personal charm. She is, a perfect screen 
subject. 
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THOMAS H. INCE 

In the history of motion pictures the name of Thomas Harper Ince is more 
than conspicuous. It is an outstanding milestone in tlie progress of the art. Not 
only a pioneer, he remains a dominant factor, imchalJenged by past or present 
and serene in bis belief in the future of the art he has fostered and beautified. 

Of an old family distinguished in the annals of the American stage, Thomas 
H. Ince came naturally by the fine traditions and histrionic training on which he 
laid the foundation of his motion picture career. 

Not more than nine years ago he identified himself with the new industry, bis 
first incursion into the cinema being as an actor, playing a role in a short comedy. 
At once he foresaw that the direction of pictures was the work to aim for, and 
his vision broadened to include production of them. 

How well he has succeeded is known to the world. The players discovered and 
developed by him into stars of the first rank are too numerous to mention. Nor 
have his discoveries been limited to screen personalities alone. He has trained 
"stars" in all departments of the industry, until it has become an order of especial 
merit to be allied with him in any capacity. He is a veritable master builder of 
human material. The magnificent Thomas H. Ince Studios, at Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, conceived and created as a workshop where dreams are fashioned into 
realities, stand for his ability to build enduringly. 

Hia direct contributions to the screen are noteworthy for their number and 
popular appeal and have made history as surely as the advance of a victorious 
army. ' Yet bis service to the art cannot be summed up without mention of 
"Civilization," his greatest dramatic spectacle. 

Produced in 1916, with the participation of 5,000 persons, it has been shown 
throughout the world and equals in magnitude anything achieved in the silent 
drama. Its artistic value and tlie technical innovations disclosed in the play were 
forerunners of today's developments in screencraft. "Civilization" established its 
creator as the man of the hour — the hour that still finds Thomas H. Ince supreme. 

As a powerful unit in the Associated Producers, Inc., the new organization com- 
prising the most brilliant personnel in the motion picture world, 1920 finds Thomas 
H. Ince at the zenith of his career, on the threshold of triumphs that betoken the 
change of his life's milestones into monuments. 
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REX INGRAM 

Rex Ingram was born in Dublin, Ireland, receiving his early education at St. 
Columbia's College, Dublin, after which he entered that world-famed institute of 
learning, Trinity College. Mr. Ingram's father was a lecturer in Trinity and 
held rank as one of Ireland's most noted classical scholars. 

In 1911 he ran away to America with only nineteen pounds. His first position 
in America was a railroad checking clerk at $11 per week. At his father's request 
he left business and became a student at Yale, where he was soon art editor of the 
Yale Record, also a member of the life class of the Art School. Here he met the 
noted sculptor Lee Oscar Lawrie, a pupil of St. Gaudens. To his art studies under 
Lawrie he attributes whatever success has attended his career, and his ambition is 
to return abroad and spend his days as a sculptor. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ingram has turned his attention to the screen. His first engage- 
ment was at the Vitagraph, then came the Edison where he became assistant 
director. He was the first continuity writer employed by the Fox corporation and 
wrote stories for Nanoe O'Neil, Theda Bara and William Farnum. With J. Gordon 
Edwards he wrote scenarios for Betty Nansen's (star of Denmark) "Should a 
Mother Tell." He wrote the first picture for Robert Mantell called "Blindness of 
Devotion," he directed the first Blue Bird picture in the East. "The Great Prob- 
lem," "Chalice of Sorrow," "Black Orchids," "The Reward of the Faithless," 
"Broken Fetters" and "Yellow and White" were his. "The Roll of Honor," with 
Henry Walthall as star, wis directed by him. 

Mr. Ingram, when war came, joined the Royal Flying Corps and remained four- 
teen months in the service. On his return, he returned to the Universal and produced 
"The Beach Combers," scenario by J. G. Hawkes. He was then asked to direct 
"The Day She Paid," and consented, provided his name was omitted. Nevertheless 
this picture has met with tremendous success both artistically and financially. The 
screen classic "Shore Acres" followed. 

Cosmo Hamilton, the famous playwright, when he saw "Shore Acres," wrote the 
following to the Metro Picture Corporation: 

"I am constrained to send you a few lines to say how deeply impressed and moved 
I was by Rex Ingram's production of *Shore Acres'; to my mind it is a tender, 
most masterly and imaginative translation to the screen of that fine old play which 
has become almost a national institution in the country, and James Heam himself, 
could he see his characters brought to life as Ingram has revitalized them, would, I 
am sure, be as thrilled as I was. There is great beauty in the picture and all the 
good emotions. The sea storm makes one hang on to one's chair, and the beautiful 
symbolism of the lighthouse, so religious in its duty to the men who go down to the 
sea in ships, is inspiring and noble. Altogether the Metro is indeed to be congratu- 
lated on this splendid thing. Sincerely yours, 

"Cosmo Hamilton." 
This graceful tribute was justly earned. 

"Hearts are Trumps," the Drury Lane melodrama, adapted by June Mathis, is 
being done by Mr. Ingram. 

Wedded to his own art and desirous as he is of giving his future to sculpture, 
Mr. Ingram nevertheless admits the broader message of the screen. One reaches 
the million, the other the few. As a screen director, he is looked upon as one of the 
men of the future. His sense of proportion is keen, his mind well balanced, and 
the results of his artistic instincts stand forth in everything he does. 
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EDWARD JOSE 

Edward Jose was born in Antwerp, Belgium. His innate artistic tastes 
prompted the selection of music as a vocation and he was educated in the Paris 
conservatory for pianists with that end in view. Later he turned to the stage and 
followed a theatrical career full of success in France, Belgium, South America and 
England for many years. During this time he was stage director for some of the 
world's greatest artists. 

His moving picture activities began as a director for Pathe for whom he made 
many noted pictures. Among those attracting special attention were Kipling's "The 
Light that Failed"; "The Beloved Vagabond" and "The Iron Claw." An engage- 
ment with Norma Talmadge followed and here he produced "Poppy," "The Moth" 
and "The Isle of Conquest." 

Then Mr. Jose became director for Artcraft and made pictures that will be long 
remembered for their high artistic merit as well as the unusual skill of their screen- 
ings. Among these are "La Tosca," "Resurrection," "Fedora," "Love's Conquest" 
and "A Woman's Impulse." During the war he also produced "Fires of Faith" 
for the Salvation Army. 

For Louis B. Mayer, with Anita Stewart as star, Mr. Jose has directed "The 
Fighting Shepherdess" and "The Yellow Typhoon." He is now directing Miss 
Farrar who is being starred by the recently formed Associated Exhibitors, Inc., 
in one of his highly artistic filmings. 

His foundation in art has been so thorough and his familiarity with every school, 
especially the schools of continental Europe and England, is so complete that he 
brings to the screen a profound understanding that appeals forcefully to the ideals 
of his fellow artists. In confirmation, it is only necessary to mention such world- 
famous names as Antoine Bernhardt, Sarah Bernhardt, Lina Cavalieri, Geraldine 
Farrar, Pearl White, Pauline Frederick, Norma Talmadge, Anita Stewart and 
many others. 

Mr. Jose invariably writes his own scenarios and his being an extraordinary 
linguist helps him considerably in directing foreign stars. It is on this account 
that he is much desired by European manufacturers. At this moment, Mr. Jose 
is considering some very fine propositions from England and France. 

Producers also recognize in Mr. Jose, one of the best equipped directors, both 
technically and artistically, in the profession and his guiding hand is eagerly sought 
for many of their most important undertakings. He has consecrated himself to the 
art of directing with conclusive and splendid results. 
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ALICE JOYCE 

Alice Joyce was born in Missouri, but the family moved to Virginia and her 
childhood was spent in that state. Her education was completed at Annandale, Va. 
She then was forced to realize that in order to obtain the necessities of life she had 
to work for them. Of course New York, the fairy tale city for all non-residents, 
was her destination. There her beauty attracted the attention of a prominent 
artist who insisted that she pose for him. When the first picture was finished the 
real struggle began. Walking up from five to seven flights and being met with the 
usual "Leave your address please and I will send for you when I need your type,*' 
was a daily occurrence. But obtaining the work was vital, so when the week 
summed up three sittings, the result was considered satisfactory. 

One day a miracle happened. The Kalem Company was having difficulty in 
finding a leading woman who combined the qualities of photographing well and 
riding a horse well. Mr. Taylor, for -whom she had posed, learning of the oppor- 
tunity sought Miss Joyce and suggested that she apply for the position. There 
was hesitancy and with reason, but summoning her courage she made the application. 
When asked if she had ever ridden a horse before she answered **jts,'* although the 
memory of her father holding her firmly on the back of a feeble old horse almost 
caused her to lose control of her suppressed laughter. The Kalem people were 
unaware, however, of the incident of the old horse and Miss Joyce 'was engaged 
immediately, and she was successful although to this day she wonders why during 
those first experiences she did not break her spine. 

Picture after picture followed and it soon became an established fact that Miss 
Joyce was the Kalem Company's biggest drawing card. However, after a few years 
she retired from the screen. A few years later the terrible world unrest began. 
The Vitagraph, appreciating the situation, were planning to produce the great 
spectacular picture "Womanhood, the Glory of the Nation." Alice Joyce, famed 
for her beauty as well as her artistry, was acclaimied the only woman who could 
idealize the part. After persuasion she accepted and the result was an enormous 
success. Then the Vitagraph made Miss Joyce an attractive offer with a contract 
for a long term, which was accepted. A number of pictures followed, among the 
best are, "The Sporting Duchess," "Slaves of Pride," "The Lion and the Mouse," 
"Vengeance of Durand," "Within the Law," "Dollars and the Woman," "Cousin 
Kate," etc. 

Quite recently Miss Joyce became the bride of James B. Regan, Jr. Any one 
who knows the old landmark at West Forty-second Street and Broadway also knows 
that this lucky young man is none other than the manager of the hotel and the son 
of the proprietor. In order that this auspicious event may not unduly alarm Miss 
Joyce's fans, it is only fair to state that this step will not deprive them of the 
pleasure of seeing their popular star on the silver sheet. There will be this change, 
however. The pictures will be fewer, but better in every respect. Quality not 
quantity is the aim of Alice Joyce. So the public may rest assured that whenever 
the name "Alice Joyce" is presented, it stands for everything that may be expected 
of the screen art. 
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MAXWELL KARGER 

Maxwell Karger was born in Ohio of parents in moderate circumstances. He is 
married and is the father of two beautiful children, Frederick Maxwell and Mary 
Ann. He is still a young man in his early forties, yet his has been a most varied 
and remarkable career. As a boy he developed a love of music that possessed him 
to the exclusion of all else. In this he was encouraged by his father and when the 
family moved to Chicago, young Maxwell was placed under the tuition of a teacher 
of the violin. At the age of twenty he had made such progress that he became 
leader of an orchestra. Unremittingly pursuing his studies, he soon won a scholar- 
ship and went to Europe to study under Joachim, the great German master. On his 
return, Mr. Karger sought and obtained an engagement as a member of the Metro- 
politan orchestra, playing first violin. During the next seven years he played with 
the Metropolitan and Philharmonic orchestras and in the concert season toured the 
country with some of the great singers, among them Edouarde de Reszke, as accom- 
panist and soloist. 

But Mr. Karger gave up his music. Wanderlust is perhaps the only word that 
will make clear the reason why. He left New York and went westward. One day 
he found himself in a middle western city without funds, and decided to accept the 
first opportunity for employment. The chance came in a department store, where 
he began as a clerk, but because of his energy and resourcefulness, he was soon 
advanced, first to floor-walker and then to advertisement writer. In a few months 
he was directing the advertising policy of the big store at a salary almost twenty 
times as large as the stipend he had at first received. 

The turning point in his career came, however, when he returned to New York 
and became interested in motion pictures. He was one of the organizers of Metro. 
He is now its Director General. 

Among the big productions that Mr. Karger has personally supervised are the 
following Nazimova pictures: "Eye for Eye," "Out of the Fog/' "The Red Lan- 
tern" and "The Brat." 

The big specials that may be mentioned are: "To Hell with the Kaiser" with 
Lawrence Grant and Olive Tell; "The Slacker" with Emily Stevens; "Romeo and 
Juliet" with Bushman and Bayne; "The Man Who Stayed at Home" with an all- 
star cast. 

Of the "fewer and better" screen classics only a limited number may be noted: 
"Lombardi, Limited" with Bert Ly tell ; "Fair and Warmer" with May Allison ; "The 
Willow Tree" with Viola Dana; "Old Lady 31" with Emma Dunn; "Alias Jimmy 
Valentine" and "The Right of Way" with Bert Lytell; "The Hope" with an all- 
star cast and "The Best of Luck" with an all-star cast. "Our Mrs. McChesney" 
with Ethel Barrymore was among the earlier "program pictures." 

There are many more noted productions credited to Mr. Karger but lack of space 
unfortunately compels their omission. 

Mr. Karger believes in big things and does big things. He is a creative and 
imaginative executive. An indefatigable worker, his day's activity frequently covers 
eighteen hours. His intense enthusiasm for motion pictures and his infinite faith 
in their splendid future, arouse an inspiration which welds him to his task. His 
record with Metro has been a brilliant one and in the new picture era that is at 
hand, still greater things may be looked for from the fertile mentality of Maxwell 
Karger. 
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MADGE KENNEDY 

Madge Kennedy was born in Chicago and educated in Los Angeles. As a little 
tot, she built air castles and decided that she would be an actress, a poetess, or 
an artist, without a thought that some talent might be necessary to such a consumma- 
tion. But her mother believed in guiding her little daughter to usefulness and 
taught her many home things. These tasks, however, made no appeal. Madge 
used to bribe a little friend to make up her cot and perform other duties, with 
comical sketches drawn by herself, which she now admits were perfectly dreadful. 
But the effort was there with the result that in time she came east and joined the 
Art Students League. And here she figuratively draws a veil for most of her time, 
she admits, was spent in having pink teas in the lunch room. 

Kenneth Webb, in conjunction with his brother Roy, wrote the opera "The Dream 
Girl*' and offered Miss Kennedy the principal part. The initial performance took 
place at Carnegie Hall and both the opera and the singer scored an instantaneous 
success. The door of opportunity was thus opened to Madge Kennedy. .She re- 
ceived an immediate offer to play the lead to Harry Woodruff in "The Genius." 
This engagement marked the beginning of her theatrical career. Her first appear- 
ance in New York was in "Little Miss Brown.'* This was succeeded by "Twin 
Beds" and "Fair and Warmer," and Miss Kennedy took her place among the fore- 
most young artists of the metropolis. Offers of a number of plays were made as 
starring vehicles but she did not consider the time ripe for such a move. Instead, 
she accepted a contract from the Goldwyn Corporation and became a star on the 
screen. "Baby Mine," directed by John Robertson, was the first picture in which 
her piquant comedy was shown. It was offered with fear and trembling, but this 
young artist carried it through with such success that it has become an established 
feature. Then came "Nearly Married," also "The Danger Game," "The Kingdom 
of Youth" with Tom Moore; "Friend Husband," "Strictly Confidential," "Through 
the Wrong Door" and "Leave It to Susan," all directed by Clarence Badger. "The 
Girl with the Jazz Heart," in which Miss Kennedy plays a dual role, one being a 
tough girl, and "To the Highest Bidder" under the direction of Wallace Worseley, 
were likewise filmed. 

Both Miss Kennedy's stage and screen work confirms the conviction that come- 
diennes are bom not made. Her ideas are liberal. She enjoys playing a risque part 
to a New York audience, but she does not want it screened for an audience of young 
girls and children. The screen carries a message. 

Few young artists have swayed an audience more completely than Madge 
Kennedy. She has rocked them with laughter, yet in her big brown eyes one reads 
the power to move to tears. It is her desire that some day a romantic part, teeming 
with the human touch, may be her privilege. 

At first glance comes the thought that Madge Kennedy might have stepped from 
some rare old frame, so exquisitely lovely is she. A girl with a Madonna face and 
big soulful eyes, that look you straight. She is broad gauged — a thinker. A 
strong desire has been expressed in influential quarters that Miss Kennedy appear 
on both stage and screen. The public want her in both capacities. She has taken 
her place, and justly, as one of the most delightful artists who has ever posed either 
behind footlights or camera. 
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THEODORE KOSLOFF 

Theodore KosloiF, or to give him his correct name, Fijodor Mikailovitch Koslov, 
was born in Moscow, of artistic and theatrical parents. His father, a violinist, 
played in the orchestra of the Imperial Bolshoi Theatre, of Moscow, for forty years, 
and his grandfather played on the same instrument in the same orchestra and sat 
on the same chair as his father for sixty years. 

At the age of seven, Theodore Kosloff was entered as a pupil in the Imperial 
Theatrical School of Moscow and here his artistic career commenced. Besides the 
ordinary school curriculum he studied dancing, pantomime, music, painting and 
singing. When he was seventeen, he graduated from this school in the highest class 
with the highest honors. 

During this ten years of study, he had also had an amount of stage experience, 
appearing with the other students in all the dramas, operas and ballets, given in the 
Imperial Theatre, whenever young people were needed. After his graduation and 
official debut in Moscow, he went to Petrograd and studied art subjects in the last 
class of the Marinsky Theatre School. Here young Kosloff won degrees in dancing, 
painting and music. He was so remarkably successful in his studies that he 
attracted the attention of the Czar and members of his family who made him many 
presents. At twenty, he returned to the Imperial Theatre, Moscow, as a painter, 
a musician and a dancer of the highest class. 

What may be termed his first European debut — his first appearance outside his 
own country — was made at the Grand Opera, in Paris, with the Ballet Rousse, 
where he scored a sensational personal success. During the season of 1910, and for 
the following three years, he organized two companies of his own, who presented 
the wonderful ballet conceptions at the London Coliseum and the London Hippo- 
drome, Mr. Kosloff acting as both artist and producer. The next season he became 
director for the London Alhambra Theatre and also made his last production in 
Europe called "Orange Blossoms" at the Coliseum Theatre, London. 

Kosloff then came to America as both producer and artist, and duplicated his 
London and Paris successes. His appearances under the Shubert management every- 
where created sensations similar to those which he had evoked abroad. The last 
two seasons of the Ballet Rousse in this country were under Kosloff's personal 
management with his own company of musicians and dancers. They appeared as 
headlines on the Keith and Orpheum Circuits and are said to still hold the high 
record as prime attractions at those houses. 

It was during one of his American tours he met Cecil de Mille, under whose 
direction he made his screen debut as Prince Quetemo in the big Aztec picture "The 
Woman God Forgot" with Geraldine Farrar. Since the completion of this picture, 
Mr. KosloiF has continued with the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, some of his 
latest pictures being "The Tree of Knowledge," "Why Change Your Wife," "The 
Prince Chap," "The City of Masks," "Something to Think About," and others. 

As a great dancer and producer of subjects in his own line, KosloiF virtually 
stands alone. Many consider him the greatest pantomimist in the world. His methods 
are strikingly new and artistic. His entry into pictures was quiet and unostenta- 
tious, but his progress has been rapid and his latest and most important portrayals 
have been accepted by the management with enthusiasm. It is predicted that he will 
reach the same high mark on the screen as actor and producer that he already has 
in a sister art. 
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SHELDON LEWIS 

Sheldon Lewis, even in his boyhood, was so obsessed with the lure of the stage 
that he played a part in an amateur company when he was ten years old. This 
was in Philadelphia, his native town. The critics, Mr. Lewis said, were unanimous 
that he "shined" in the part. He played a bootblack. 

Mr. Lewis, referring to his early experiences, says that when the first stock com- 
pany was formed in Philadelphia he proved his versatility by carrying props and 
was given all the silent roles. Once he was entrusted with the famous first speech, 
"My Lord, the carriage waits," which evidently did not reach the audience for they 
communed together whispering, "What did he say.'*** So Lewis repeated, and when 
he went oiF the manager excused him — for the balance of his life. Sorrowful at the 
lack of appreciation shown in his home town, Mr. Lewis came to New York and 
became a member of the late Augustin Daly's company. During the following three 
years he was a conscientious student of Shakespeare under the genius of Daly, the 
bard*s greatest votary. . He was under a contract to Mr. Daly which was broken 
only on the latter's death. 

Mr. Lewis was also engaged with the Murray Hill stock company in New York, 
when Laura Crews and Frances Starr were members of that famous organization. 
During this engagement he played many character studies which attracted attention, 
including Harrison Gray Fiske*s, who placed him in Mrs. Fiske*s company for a 
revival of the Ibsen plays. It was while with Mrs. Fiske that Mr. Lewis found 
opportunity to return to Philadelphia and "make good" before his home audience. 
With Mrs. Fiske he was given many difficult roles, all of which he played with 
marked success. 

Some time after the Fiske engagement, Mr. Lewis went to Chicago and became 
principal character actor in America's only endowed playhouse. Here he played 
for the first time in America, the role of Sir Stephen Femoris in Henry Arthur 
Jones' "The Goal,** which was written for the late Sir Henry Irving. This was 
followed by plays of Hauptman, Maeterlinck and others, in all of which Mr. Lewis 
played the stellar roles. He then toured the country in Robert Louis Stevenson's, 
"Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," his performance eliciting much praise, arid being com- 
pared most favorably with that of the late Richard Mansfield. 

Mr. Lewis' success on the screen was immediate. He played stellar roles in 
several of the biggest serials, among them "The Clutching Hand" and "The Iron 
Claw." But his "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" which at this writing is being shown, 
is considered his greatest triumph. Another remarkable role was that of Bannister 
with Virginia Pearson^ in "The Bishop's Emeralds." A coming production is "The 
Silent Barrier" in which the study of a modern society man, with more money than 
morals, will still further confirm, if such a thing is possible, Mr. Lewis* position as 
one of the foremost character actors of the screen. Mr. Lewis supported Virginia 
Pearson in the sketch "Jealousy** and is at present co-starring with her in the big 
melodrama "A Hole in the Wall." 
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E. K. LINCOLN 

Edward K. Lincoln, as a young man, was in the dry-goods business with his 
father. Later he became interested in coal mines in Pennsylvania. In 1909 these 
were sold, and Mr. Lincoln went to Mexico where silver mining interests demanded 
attention. In 1910, the Madero revolution forced him to leave that country, but 
in 1912 the Mexican mines, in spite of disturbed conditions, were disposed of to 
advantage. 

Mr. Lincoln's early interest in things theatrical resulted in his adoption of the 
stage as a profession. He was amply endowed by nature with the mental and 
physical attributes that make for success, and after winning a local reputation in 
several cities, he was entrusted with leading roles in such productions as "Over 
Night," "The Virginian," "The Squaw Man" and "Graustark," etc. So when Mr. 
Lincoln went to the Vitagraph he was well equipped for serious work, and was 
featured in many of their most important productions. When the Vitagraph opened 
a theatre in New York with "A Million Dollar Bid," Mr. Lincoln played the leading 
role. He remained with the Vitagraph eighteen months. He then abandoned 
pictures for several years and occupied himself with his gold mines in Nevada. 
These were finally sold at great profit. 

The picturization of the play "The Littlest Rebel," in which Mr. Lincoln played 
the hero role, was received with marked public acclaim, largely due, it can fairly be 
said, to his masterful presentation of the lead. Other and later productions of 
importance in which he has been starred are: "Lafayette, We Come," "The Un- 
known Love," Leonce Perret Productions; "Virtuous Men," Sawyer and Lubin 
Production; "Fighting Through" and "Desert Gold," Hodkinson Productions, and 
"The Inner Voice," an American Cinema Corporation Production. 

Mr. Lincoln never signs a yearly contract which involves work during the months 
of June, July, August and September. He spends the summer on his Berkshire 
estate which lies near Lenox, Mass., and covers 4,500 acres of ground. There are 
two lakes, on which float a 25 knots-per-hour motor boat, one launch, row boats and 
canoes. He also owns a well stocked 215 acre farm in Indiana County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he keeps a kennel of superb hunting dogs and hounds, and a string of 
finely bred horses. His more famous kennels. The Greenacre Kennels, however, are 
at Fairfield, Conn. Here are 80 Chow dogs; 25 English Toy Spaniels; 10 Pekingese; 
4 Sealyhams; 10 Japanese Spaniels and 8 Boston Terriers — 137 dogs altogether, 
nearly all of which have won blue ribbons. 

At Grantwood, N. J., is situated the "Lincoln Studio," equipped with every 
appliance for modem picture production. The city outfit consists of five automobiles, 
including one 90 h.p. Simplex and ten saddle and driving horses. 

It will be readily inferred from the foregoing that E. K. Lincoln is a man of 
large private fortune. He is a member of every theatrical club in New York City 
and some others. Among them are The Lambs, New York Athletic, New York 
Press Club, The Players, Actors* Equity Association, Los Angeles Athletic Club, etc. 
None of these accompaniments of wealth have, however, weaned Mr. Lincoln from 
the fine qualities with which nature has endowed him. His personality is attractive 
and he is respected and admired by his fellows. He is deeply interested in his art 
which he follows with enthusiasm and success. 
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MAX LINDER 

Max Linder is a Frenchman and was born in Bordeaux, France, December l6, 
1885. He studied at the Bordeaux Conservatory and won the first prize for comedy, 
and the second for tragedy. For three years, in his native city, he appeared in 
the Corneille, Moliere and Musset classics. Afterward he signed to appear in 
Paris at the Theatre de L'Ambigu and later he played at the Theatre des Varietes. 

In 1903, he made his first appearance in moving pictures in a comedy called 
'Xa Premiere Partie d'un CoUegien'* ("The First Outing of a High School Boy") 
for Pathe. It is worthy of note that this was the first comedy ever screened in 
the world.* During the past seventeen years. Max Linder has played more than 
360 comedies, 300 of which were written, directed and played by himself. 

At the outbreak of the war, although he was free from all further military 
duties, he enlisted as a volunteer on September 1, 1914. After serving a year at 
the front he was honorably discharged because of disability from gas poisoning. 
At the request of his government, immediately after his discharge, he went to Italy 
to inaugurate an important and far reaching campaign of propaganda in favor of 
the Allies. 

In 1916 he signed a contract with the Essanay Company at a salary of $5,000 
per week. Unfortunately Mr. Linder had not thoroughly recovered his health and 
was compelled to abandon his contract after the filming of his third picture. He 
then returned to Paris and built a moving picture theatre of his own, called the 
"Cine Max Linder," which is admitted to be the finest theatre devoted to the photo- 
play in the French capital. 

Mr. Linder, having entirely regained his health, has returned to America for 
the purpose of forming his own picture corporation which will produce five reel 
comedies. These productions will receive the closest supervision from tbe artist 
himself and every story will be written around the star with particular regard to 
the inimitable characteristics of "Max Linder, the man of a million laughs." 

Everywhere in the countries of Europe, the name Max Linder is a synonym 
for all that is humorous. Many of the comedy phases of today have been done in 
the countless plays which he has produced abroad. All the Continental capitals 
have paid him honor. At Moscow, 30,000 people tendered him an ovation worthy 
of a king. He lives in the minds of thousands as the man who ripped a captive 
balloon in a dare-devil ascension and made the first picture of a fall from a height 
of 4,000 feet. He was the first to stage a bull fight, himself playing a toreador in 
Madrid, and he thrilled the world by his death-defying canoe act in one of the 
wildest rapids of Italy. 

In order to adequately describe the many attributes of this extraordinary comedian 
one should be able to voice the sentiments of the multitudes who have laughed 
and lived in the sunshine of his irresistible personality. He is also a war veteran, 
high in the honors of his country and a man of strong personal charm. His ad- 
vent as a producer in this country is therefore both interesting and important. 
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FRANK LLOYD 

Frank Lloyd, whose dry wit and pronounced Celtic accent distinctly proclaim 
his origin, was born in Glasgow, Scotland. An early disinclination for the cotton 
mills and coal mines of his native city, and an intuitive artistic trend, prompted 
him to seek congenial employment. He gravitated toward the stage which he soon 
adopted as his profession. When he left Scotland it was as the head of the C. P. 
Walker Repertory Company, which traveled throughout Canada under his manage- 
ment. During the tour, he played character parts and heavy leads in addition to his 
executive duties. Later he also appeared in vaudeville in Canada. 

Frank Lloyd began his screen work before the camera, and it is to his varied 
experience on the stage that he owes the invaluable store of knowledge which he now 
has always at command. Six years ago, and while still before the footlights, he 
drifted to Hollywood and succumbed to the lures of the pictures. Six years is not a 
long time, but even th^yWshort time ago an actor was apt to commit many blunders 
when he entered the "movies." But Lloyd was a brave recruit and besides the mone- 
tary inducement must not be held lightly. Indeed, they command the respect of any 
"light," no matter how devoted he may be to his noble histrionic art. So Lloyd fell, 
much to his present satisfaction and landed on the Universal payroll. He played 
heavies for a while, in the meantime deciding that he would stick to the new game. 
He learned the tricks of his new trade so readily that in a short time he organized 
his own company and produced one and two-reel pictures. Directing appealed to 
him much more than acting, and his directing promised so well that the Paramount 
people engaged him to direct Pallas productions. Quietly and efficiently he worked 
achieving no startling results, however, until he was engaged to direct William 
Famum, for Fox. Among his first pictures there was one of the largest and most 
difficult productions ever put out by Fox, — Charles Dickens' "A Tale of Two Cities" 
starring William Farnum. His direction was unusually excellent — so good that the 
picture was a great success and Frank Lloyd was made. 

The next big Fox subject, Victor Hugo's "Les Miserables" starring Farnum 
again, was also intrusted to Lloyd's directorial abilities, and again Lloyd came 
through with flying colors. Since that time a list of his productions shows one 
success after another. He made "The Riders of the Purple Sage," a Zane Grey 
story, featuring William Farnum. Then he left Fox to direct Goldwyn pictures. 

He handled "The Silver Horde," the Rex Beach special for Goldwyn. Also 
made the elaborate Farrar production, "The World and Its Woman," and he has 
directed Pauline Frederick in several features, including "The Woman in Room IS" 
"The Loves of Letty" and "Madame X." This last picture which was adapted 
for the screen as well as directed by Mr. Lloyd, is said to exceed in artistic effect 
and skill of handling any of his previous eiforts. Miss Frederick is also said to 
have given one of the most powerful portrayals of her career. 

Notwithstanding all his wanderings, Lloyd is not a devotee to the ancient order 
of Wanderlust. He is good humored and quiet, and his idea of enjoyment is realized 
in a visit to his ranch in the San Fernando Valley. He is always interested in his 
work and the quality and force of his ability is demonstrated in his unusual success, 
which has been achieved by the keen-sightedness and level-headedness usual to men 
of his country. 
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JOHN LYNCH 

John Lynch was born in New York. He was educated by private tutors and at 
Georgetown University, Cornell University and Cornell Law School. He has been 
connected with different phases of the theatrical business for many years. Nu- 
merous books, plays and sketches have come from his pen, among them "The Woman 
Habit"; "Clay, the Man"; "The Last Move"; "They Were Giants"; "A Lover's 
Diary"; "Mrs. Butterfield" and many other stories. 

Mr. Lynch has been in the motion picture business for several years. He was 
first a writer for the Triangle Company, being one of the famous quartette com- 
posed of C. Gardner Sullivan, J. C. Hawkes, Monte M. Katterjohn and himself. 
These four men made picture history, and it is admitted that their stories set a 
standard which has seldom since been equalled. When Thomas H. I nee left Triangle, 
Mr. Lynch went with him and this association continued until the latter came to 
New York to head the scenario department of the Selznick Picture Corporation. 
During his connection with the Ince Corporation, he wrote most of the Dorothy 
Dalton stories as well as stories for Charles Ray, Frank Keenan, W. S. Hart, Enid 
Bennett, Louise Glaum, Alma Rubens, Elaine Hammerstein, Eugene O'Brien, Olive 
Thomas and others. He has probably had more stories produced on the screen 
during the past six years than any other writer and he has made innumerable 
adaptations. 

Mr. Lynch was at one time part owner of the El Oro mine in the State of 
Sonora, Mexico, the richest gold mine in the republic. He has built and owned ^\t^ 
theatres, engaged in many kinds of business, lived all over the world and written on 
topics of a widely divergent nature. His experience in the picture business has been 
a broad one and he is responsible for the start of several writers who have attained 
to a measure of success. 

He is, above all other things, a believer in the writing of original stories for the 
screen. His respect for the writer of fiction is unbounded, even if that writer must 
plead guilty to a creation of popular fiction. Under any condition whatsoever, his 
contention is that the motion picture is too big a thing to lean upon a bi-product 
for its source of supply. He has stated this in articles and speeches. He has even 
had courage enough to say it in private, to the fiction writers themselves. Books do 
not always lend themselves to adaptation for the screen, and he feels that producers 
will eventually realize this fact, their pockets having long ago given them sufficient 
warning. 

Mr. Lynch was one of the organizers of the Authors Association in Los Angeles 
and a member of Secretary Lane's Americanization Committee. He inspired the 
pictures made with this patriotic aim in view and also wrote the Liberty Loan 
stories produced by Mr. Ince's stars. He is a writer for the screen and nothing 
else, having virtually forgotten all his other activities. His familiarity with every 
phase of human endeavor gives a solidity and polish to his scenarios that are as 
charming as they are unusual. A list of his successes is ample confirmation of the 
clarity of judgment that impelled him to write. He asks for no greater opportunity, 
and with some reason, for it is said that he receives one of the largest salaries of 
the industry.. 
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BERT LYTELL 

Bert Lytell was born in New York City and educated at Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. He comes of a family of stage players. Both on his father's and mother's 
side, the Lytells have long been prominent in the theatre, and even as far back 
as the days of Augustin Daly, J. K. Mortimer, Bert LytelFs grandfather was a 
prominent member of the Daly Company. Although some of his boyhood was 
spent in the west, he was raised in the atmosphere of the playhouse and as soon 
as he had finished his college term he came to New York eager to embark on a 
dramatic career. 

At the age of 17, he made his debut in Newark, N. J., as a member of the Colum- 
bia Stock Company, taking a part at short notice in the old Civil War melodrama 
"Cumberland, '61." Since then his stage experience has been most extensive. He 
has played the leading role in most of the big plays produced since he made his 
debut. He headed his own stock company in San Francisco and in Albany, N. Y., 
and has appeared with stock organizations in Rochester, New Orleans, Honolulu, 
Troy, Los Angeles, Portland, Maine and Boston. 

Mr. Lytell is one of the many prominent stage and screen folk who received 
training as members of the famous Alcazar Stock Company in San Francisco, under 
the management of Fred. Belasco, brother of David Belasco. He played several 
seasons there as leading man opposite Marjorie Rambeau, Evelyn Vaughan and 
Bessie Barriscale, and subsequently appeared as featured player in a number of 
New York stage successes. His most recent Broadway stage success was in "Mary's 
Ankle" in which production he was co-starred with Irene Fenwick. 

Early in 1918, Mr. Lytell made his advent on the screen as a Metro star, after, 
doing "The Lone Wolf" for Herbert Brenon. His Metro pictures, beginning with 
"The Trail to Yesterday" established him as a strong drawing card with ever- 
increasing folio wings. 

As the star of Screen Classics, Inc., Bert Lytell will appear in all the big 
special productions of that company. The first of these was "Lombard!, Ltd." 
based on the Morosco stage success by Frederick and Fanny Hatton. This picture 
has attracted wide attention and besides being a remarkable box office success has 
added artistically and materially to Bert Lytell's already wide vogue. 

It may be noted that Bert Lytell came to the screen as a star. His position on 
the stage was so well established, and he is so thoroughly the artist, that his initial 
appearance before the camera was made with the ease and confidence that is only 
bom of habit and success. His work in "Lombardi, Ltd." is said to be one of the 
finest examples of screen portrayal seen in recent pictures. His manner is quiet 
and unassuming. He believes in attending to his own affairs even to the point of 
reticence. He seeks no publicity beyond that that comes of perfect accomplishment. 
His admirers are numerous and they have been won by merit alone. 
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JEAN IE MACPHERSON 

Jeanie STacpherson, the noted scenario writer, was born in Boston. She received 
her early education in Paris, finishing her studies at the famous Kenwood Institute, 
Chicago. On her father's side she is descended from the "Fighting Macphersons." 
She was named after Jeanie Macpherson, the Scotch Joan of Arc, who led the 
Highlanders at the battle of Culloden. Claire O'Neil, her mother, is of aristocratic 
French descent, tracing back to the "Man with the Iron Mask," supposed brother 
of Louis XV. Her grandfathers on both sides were well known. S. J. Tomlinson 
owned and published the Detroit Evening Journal, and Henri Gauge, known as 
Henry Gage, her great-grandfather, was supervisor and surveyor of the Erie Canal. 
The late Henry O'Neil, of Chicago, called the Barley King, was Miss Macpherson's 
stepfather. When his fortune was swept away, Jeanie, a mite of a girl, went out 
into the world to make her way. 

Her experiences were unusually trying. She literally sat on a manager's 
doorstep until sheer admiration for her pluck secured an engagement. The same 
indomitable spirit took her to the office of D. W. Griffith whom she did not know. 
Here, her frankness made such an appeal that she' was called the following morning. 
This engagement marked the beginning of an apprenticeship that led to a world 
of achievement. From Griffith, she went to the old Universal Company as leading 
woman. She also wrote, directed and starred for them in "The Tarantula" — her 
first real opportunity — and continued directing, playing and writing for two years. 
Then her health broke. She was the youngest director in the motion picture 
industry. 

On her recovery she sought employment at the Lasky Studio, whose reputed 
wealth and magnificence had fired her imagination. When she reached it, she 
found a garage, stage, property room and an office all in one. Then our young 
writer, director and star asked Mr. de Mille if she might act for him. His answer 
was, "No, I am not interested in star Macpherson, but I am in writer Macpherson." 
Cecil de Mille, himself a playwright of distinction, was primarily concerned with 
the development of the drama of the screen. The engagement which followed has 
never been broken. 

Miss Macpherson now cheerfully acknowledges that to Cecil de Mille, the 
Belasco of the screen, and his masterful criticism, she is indebted for whatever she 
has, or may achieve in dramatic writing. She believes that as the motion picture 
owes its psychology to D. W. Griffith, so does the motion picture scenario owe to 
Cecil de Mille the full integrity of its dramatic construction. 

Out of thirty-four de Mille productions released in the past few years. Miss 
Macpherson has written at least thirty, among them such brilliant successes as: 
"Rose of the Rancho" with Bessie Barriscale; "Girl of the Golden West" with 
House Peters; "The Cheat" with Sessue Hayakawa; "The Golden Chance" with 
Wallace Reid; "The Dream Girl" with Mae^ Murray; "Joan, the Woman" with 
Geraldine Farrar; "The Woman God Forgot" with Geraldine Farrar; "The Little 
American" with Mary Pickford; "Old Wives for New"; "Don't Change Your 
flusband"; "Male and Female" and "Something to Think About." 

Miss Macpherson's pastime is flying. It is an obsession — she flies every day. 
She holds the distinction of being the only woman who piloted the late Lieut. 
Locklear, the world's greatest stunt flier, while performing his hazardous feats. 
He paid her the tribute of perfect confidence in her skill. 

As a scenario writer, Jeanie Macpherson is among the few in the front rank. 
The great pictures of that master director, Cecil de Mille, come from her pen. 
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TULLY MARSHALL 

TuUy Marshall was born in Nevada City, California, and was educated in private 
schools and at Santa Clara College/ Santa Clara, California. His first appearance 
on the stage was made at the age of five, when he took the place of a child member 
of a traveling company, in an emergency, in his native city. His bent for the stage 
was such that during vacations he engaged as a call boy or page, and spoke a few 
lines whenever the opportunity occurred. His regular professional debut was at the 
old Winter Garden, San Francisco, California, on March 8, 1883, as Fred Carter in 
Bronson Howard's "Saratoga." He remained with this company for the season, 
then joined the company playing at the old Tivoli, Sacramento, California, for the 
following season. 

During the ensuing seasons Mr. Marshall toured the Pacific Coast with the 
Rose Wood Company; the James M. Ward Company; played with the Baldwin 
Theatre Stock Company, San Francisco; the old California Theatre Stock Cpm- 
pany, San Francisco; toured with the Jeffreys Lewis Company, the Long and 
Mott Company and others. In 1887 he was with Modjeska and later 
with Fannie Davenport. He also played in the revival of "Held by the Enemy" at 
Wallack's Theatre, New York, in 1888. In 1889 he joined E. H. Sothern, became 
his stage manager, and also played character and comedy roles with him for several 
seasons. 

During 1897 Mr. Marshall visited England, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, 
Italy and Germany in order to study the theatrical methods of those countries. While 
in England he staged Anthony Hope's "Adventures of Lady Ursula" at the Duke of 
York's Theatre, London, in 1898. 

On his return to America he joined the Charles Frohman forces and played 
in "Never Again" ; "On and Off" ; "Gay Parisians" ; "City of Pleasure" ; "Because 
She Loved Him So"; "Hearts are Trumps"; "To Have and to Hold"; "Just Out 
of College" ; "The Other Girl" ; "Sky Farm" ; "The Little Princess" ; "The Best 
of Friends," etc. 

Following the Frohman engagement Mr. Marshall directed and was the star 
in stock companies in Rochester, N. Y.; Peak's Island, Me.; Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Marshall holds the distinction of having been the original Joe Brooks in 
"Paid in Full," and the original Hannock, the dope fiend, in Clyde Fitch's last 
play "The City." Later he appeared in "The House of Bondage," "The End of 
Eustace Eade" and "The Trap." 

His first picture was "Paid in Full" for the All Star Company. 

Under D. W. Griffith he played in "The Sable Lorcha"; "Let Katie Do It"; 
"Martha's Vindication"; "The Devil's Needle"; "Streets of Paris"; "Intoler- 
ance," etc. 

For the Famous Players-Lasky he appeared in "Joan the Woman"; "Oliver 
Twist" ; "Unconquered" ; "The Golden Fetter" ; "Romance of the Redwoods" ; "The 
Devil Stone"; "We can't Have Everything"; "The Man from Funeral Range"; 
"Old Wives for New" ; "Too Many Millions" and "M'liss." 

With Fairbanks: "A Modern Musketeer"; "Swat the Kaiser"; "Propaganda," 
and "Bound in Morocco." 

With Clara Kimball Young, "Cheating Cheaters"; with Dorothy Dalton, "The 
Girl from Red Butte" ; with Madge Kennedy, "Daughter of Mine" and "The Crim- 
son Gardenia"; with Maurice Toumeur "The Life Line"; with Anita Stewart, "Her 
Kingdom of Dreams"; with Wallace Reid, he played in "Hawthorne U. S. A." and 
"Double Speed"; with Mabel Normand, in "The Slim Princess" and "What Hap- 
pened to Rosa," and with Will Rogers in "Old Hutch." 

The foregoing record tells its own story. Mr. Marshall is an expert in every 
theatrical department. His dope fiend in Clyde Fitch's "The City" will probably 
never be forgotten. 
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VIVIAN MARTIN 

Vivian Martin was born in Sparta, Michigan. Her first appearance on the stage 
was in "Cyrano de Bergerac," with the late Richard Mansfield. She was a tot and 
had one line. She also played with Andrew Mack in Tom Moore's "Irish Gentle- 
man." A part in "The Bold Soldier Boy" followed, and then came the role of the 
little daughter in the famous play "Drink" which will be remembered for the late 
Charles Warner's remarkable portrayal of the principal role. Although only a 
child, her work with Mr. Warner was full of promise and gave evidence of the 
dramatic ability which later advanced her to stellar rank. Miss Martin was then 
starred in "Little Lord Fauntleroy" by the Shuberts. 

After the Faujitleroy engagement, Miss Martin went West and studied for two 
years under a tutor. Her return to the stage was made in "Peter Pan" under the 
management of Charles Frohman. Following this engagement came "Father and 
Boy" with William H. Crane; "The Only Son" under Cohan and Harris; "Officer 
666" and "Stop Thief." 

A tempting offer then turned Miss Martin to the screen and she made her first 
appearance before the camera in "The Wishing Ring" under the direction of Maurice 
Tourneur. This picture proved so successful that the World Film Corporation gave 
her a year's contract under which "The Little Dutch Girl" directed by Emile 
Chautard; "The Butterfly on the Wheel," directed by Maurice Tourneiir; "Over 
Night" and "Little Miss Brown" under James Young, were produced. "Merely 
Mary Ann" and "Thelma" directed by John Adolphi, for the Fox Corporation, fol- 
lowed. She then signed with the Famous Players-Lasky and "Her Father's Son" 
was filmed under the direction of William Taylor, also "Miranda's Simday" directed 
by William de Mille; "The Sunset Trail" directed by George Melford and "Loui- 
siana" and "His Official Fiance" directed by Robert Vignola. 

Miss Martin has signed with Messmore Kendall and Robert W. Chambers and 
will head her own company. Under this management she will be seen in adaptations 
for the screen of stories by celebrated authors. Her first picture is "The Song of 
the Soul" taken from a short story by William J. Locke and directed by John W. 
Noble, and is a new departure for Miss Martin in a strong dramatc role. The 
second is "Polly" by Edward Childs Carpenter, author of "The Cinderella Man,'* 
etc., and is being directed by Sidney Olcott. 

Vivian Martin is petite and dainty. Her speaking portrayals have always been 
refined and delightful. She has brought to the screen the attraction and charm 
she possessed on the stage. The camera has closed, and if possible enhanced, many 
new and interesting phases of human expression. She is a perfect screen subject, 
and her advance to this high position is due to merit of portrayal and the singleness 
of purpose with which she pursues her art. 
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SHIRLEY MASON 

Shirley Mason, the youngest of three distinguished screen artists, was born in 
Brooklyn. Her sisters are Viola Dana and Edna Flugrath, the latter a successful 
screen star in England. Shirley's stage experience began at the early age of two, 
when she was carried on by Peter F. Daly in the play "In Newport" and spoke one 
word, "Daddy." At four, she played in "The Squaw Man" with William Faversham, 
and shortly afterward she was selected by Thomas Jefferson who was playing his 
famous father's part in Rip Van Winkle, to play Little Meenie, her sister Viola 
playing Heinie. They traveled all over the United States, the mother going with 
them. At the age of seven, Mr. Faversham again selected her for a part in "The 
Barber of New Orleans," her sister Viola being her understudy. The jealousy of 
the sisters was amusing, Shirley being determined her sister should never play the 
part. But one night in Montana, she was so ill she nearly dropped and Viola 
triumphantly went on. Her next engagement was in "The Burglar" by Augustus 
Thomas, in which she was featured as Little Edith. "The Piper," with Edith 
Wynne Matheson, Shirley playing Little Jan, followed. It was during this engage- 
ment that she experienced the honor of being received by President Taft at the 
White House and dandled on his knee. 

Her first screen appearance was with the old Edison Company where she played 
leading roles in a number of children's stories which gained tremendous vogue. She 
also alternated with the stage, playing the title role in "The Poor Little Rich Girl" 
when the company went on the road, her sister Viola Dana having created the part 
in New York. 

After the disbanding of the Edison Company, Miss Mason appeared in Para- 
mount productions, being starred in the popular series of comedies written by John 
Emerson and Anita Loos. She also played the leading role in Stevenson's "Treasure 
Island" produced by that company. 

The William Fox Picture Corporation then made her a tempting offer to play 
stellar roles which she accepted. Her first picture under the Fox regime, "Her 
Elephant Man," an adaptation from the novel by Pearl Doles Bell, won instan* 
taneous success throughout the country. This was followed by "Molly and I," 
"Love's Harvest" and "The Little Wanderer." 

Miss Mason is five feet four inches in height and weighs 95 pounds, but in spite 
of her diminutive proportions, she is possessed of a mind as logical as a professor's. 
Her opinions, not only on current questions in her own art, but on almost any 
subject, are sound and worth-while. She realizes, for instance, that in the making 
of pictures, it is the art and skill of the actor that wins, not the beauty or the 
pose. Her manner is frank and boyish. As an ingenue, she is of a distinctly new 
type. Her eyes are clear and gray and her hair is brown and bobbed. Her 
versatility is amply demonstrated in the facility with which she plays boy and child 
roles, as well as those of the charming young girl with which she is instinctively 
associated. She is a lover of the great outdoors and her wholesome, sports-loving 
temperament is reflected in her screen delineations. Furthermore, she has not been 
spoiled one iota by her success, which has much to do with the widespread popularity 
tiiat is hers. 
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JUNE MAT HIS 

June Mathis was born of English and American parents, in Leadville, Colorado. 
She went to school in Salt Lake City and made her stage debut as a child in San 
Francisco. She played child parts with Ezra Kendall and her first ingenue lead 
was in "Whose Baby Are You.'^" The following year Jane Maiden Feigel selected 
her to succeed Mary Ryan in **The Girl Patsy." Cohan and Harris then engaged 
her to succeed Miss Ryan in "Brewster's Millions." Next a season under the 
Shubert management as leading woman in Paul Armstrong's "Going Some" and 
the last few seasons Miss Mathis was associated with Julian Eltinge in "The 
Fascinating Widow." 

At the close of the Eltinge engagement. Miss Mathis decided to leave the stage 
for a literary career. Several of her magazine stories had been accepted and it 
was one of these that convinced a friend that she should be a scenario writer. The 
urgings of her friend, however, were resisted until there came an original idea of 
unusual force which was written, submitted to a picture company and, to her surprise, 
accepted. More scenarios were asked for and a road was thus opened to the young 
authoress who at the end of a year became head of the Metro scenario department. 

During her five years with Metro, Miss Mathis has written many original stories, 
among them "The Millionaire's Double"; "Draft 258"; "The Legion of Death"; 
"Miss Robinson Crusoe"; "The Successful Adventure"; "To Hell with the Kaiser"; 
"The Winding Trail" (in collaboration with Kathleen Kavanaugh) ; "The House 
of Tears" for Emily Stevens, and an orignal story and an adaptation of it for 
Madame Nazimova called "Toys of Fate." These were also adapted for Nazimova: 
"An Eye for an Eye"; "Out of the Fog"; "The Red Lantern" and "The Brat." 
"Lady Frederic" was arranged for Miss Barrymore; "Lombard, Ltd." and "The 
Right of Way" were written for Bert Lytell, and in collaboration with A. P. 
Younger, "Fair and Warmer" was adapted for May Allison. 

The office or sanctum occupied by Miss Mathis in the Metro studio at Los 
Angeles, holds a pretentious bookcase filled with manuscripts, whose severity, how- 
ever, is relieved by a profusion of flowers. The arrangement of the room is original 
and in many respects delightfully feminine. From this study, issue not only the 
scenarios which form the base from which the cinema makes its public appeal, but 
a variety of production suggestions almost beyond enumeration. A close association 
with Maxwell Karger, director general of the Metro, has deeply imbued Miss Mathis 
with the art of direction and her activities are ceaseless from the inception of a story 
to its completion. The work interests her from every standpoint. She watches 
with a narrow eye the filming, cutting and titling of each production, lending aid 
wherever she may. Directors do not hesitate to seek advice concerning her scenarios 
and her assistance is deemed invaluable. Keeping up such a pace as is here sug- 
gested means work of the most ceaseless and tiring character, but Miss Mathis' 
interest is such that she declares she will probably never return to the stage. 

If on the legitimate stage "the play's the thing" the scenario must be given its 
rightful place. When such stars as Ethel Barrymore, Bert Lytell, Nazimova, Emily 
Stevens, Viola Dana, Hale Hamilton, Emmy Wehler and May Allison score great 
screen successes, the scenarist surely deserves her meed of praise. 

The genius of Miss Mathis stands behind the popularity of many stars and the 
acclaim of her work is world wide. 
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CHARLES MILLER 

Charles Miller was born in Saginaw, Mich. His first stage experience was with 
the famous Criterion Club, of Boston, probably the best known amateur organiza- 
tion in the country. His first professional engagement was with the late Richard 
Golden, and following that he was leading man in the old Bowdoin Square Theatre 
Stock Company, Boston, for three and a half years. At the conclusion of this 
engagement he became leading man of the famous Castle Square Stock Company for 
two years. Then he was manager, and star of his own company, at the same theatre. 
From there he went to the Park Theatre, Boston, where he was manager and co- 
starred with Lillian Lawrence. 

Mr. Miller has been manager, director and stock star of several of the principal 
theatres of the country. He was a Broadway leading man for a number of years, 
under the management of Henry B. Harris, Klaw and Erlanger, Werba and Lue- 
scher and the Frohmans. He has supported the most famous players of the day 
and has starred on the road in many of the most successful New York productions. 
His last stage appearance was at the Broadway Theatre, Denver, Colorado, at the 
head of his own company. 

Five years ago, on the 12th of June, 1915, Mr. Miller joined the Thomas H. 
Ince organization, in California, and played in the super production "Civilization." 
He also appeared as the French count with H. B. Warner, and in leading roles 
Mrith Bessie Barriscale. A number of smaller parts in various productions were 
then undertaken, as he wished to familiarize himself thoroughly with the technique 
of the profession. 

His first production as a director was **The Moral Fabric" starring Frank Mills, 
with Howard Hickman and Edith Reeves in the cast. Since that time he has directed 
many productions, all of which have been remarkably successful. Among them are: 
"Plain Jane"; "Babbs of the Blue Ridge"; "A Corner in Colleens," starring Bessie 
Barriscale; "Blood Will Tell," with William Desmond; "Wee Lady Betty"; "The 
Sawdust Ring," with Bessie Love; "The Princess of the Dark"; "The Little 
Brother," with Enid Bennett; "Wild Winship's Widow"; "The Flame of the 
Yukon," with Dorothy Dalton; "The Secret of the Storm Country"; "By Right of 
Purchase"; "The Ghosts of Yesterday," with Norma Talmadge; "The Fair Pre- 
tender" ; "The Service Star" with Madge Kennedy ; "Wilson or the Kaiser," all-star 
cast; "Why Germany Must Pay," all-star cast; "A Dangerous Affair" with Herbert 
Rawlinson; "High Speed" with Edward Earle; and "The Law of the Yukon," 
all-star cast. 

Mr. Miller left an enviable position on the stage to start at the bottom of the 
ladder in the picture industry, at $3.00 per day. He is now one of the most 
versatile and competent producer-directors in the profession. His theatre training 
which was complete and artistic, fitted him perfectly for the new field in which he 
began at the bottom in order to come out at the top. His hopes have been realized. 
His work is admirable. He has never made a picture that has been a failure. 
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MARY MILES MINTER 

Mary Miles Minter was born in Shreveport, La., April 1, 1902. She made her 
professional debut at the age of five, under the name of Juliet Shelby, her family 
name, with Nat C. Goodwin in "Cameo Kirby." The child's success was instan- 
taneous and she later appeared in support of such well known stars as Mrs. Fiske, 
Robert Hilliard and Madame Bertha Kalich. 

Later little Juliet Shelby appeared in a playlet of the Civil War which was so 
successful that it was elaborated into a play known as "The Littlest Rebel." Juliet 
Shelby appeared in the title role and at this time was heralded as the greatest child 
actress of the age. Following a long engagement with Dustin and William Farnum 
in this production. Miss Minter, then barely eight years old, organized her own com- 
pany and toured the country in "The Littlest Rebel" for four consecutive years. 

It was at this time that Juliet Shelby, owing to the restrictions of the Child Labor 
Law, changed her name to Mary Miles Minter. 

Miss Minter's first motion picture, "The Fairy and the Waif," was made for the 
Frohman Amusement Corporation. Following this success, a contract was signed 
with Metro and about six productions made, among them being "Always in the 
Way," "Emmy of Storke's Nest" and "Barbara Frietchie." 

Then followed a three year contract with a western company, producing pictures 
in California. During the life of this contract Miss Minter received the highest 
salary ever paid a child of her age and produced more than twenty photoplays. 
Perhaps the best remembered of these are "Youth's Endearing Charm," "Faith," "A 
Dream or Two Ago," "Annie for Spite," "Charitv Castle" and "The Mate of the 
Sally Ann." 

Miss Minter has been a star in all of her screen offerings, yet more remarkable 
is the fact that she has been featured in every engagement she has had since 
her debut. 

In 1919, Miss Minter signed a contract with Realart Pictures Corporation, 
calling for twenty pictures extending over a period of three years for which she 
will receive considerablv more than a million dollars. 

Thus far, Miss Minter has completed six productions under the Realart banner, 
namely, "Anne of Green Gables," "Judy of Rogues' Harbor," "Nurse Marjorie," 
"Jenny Be Good," "A Cumberland Romance" and "Sweet Lavender." 

Part of Miss Minter's history has been outlined. That she is still in her "teens" at 
this writing (1920) is a matter of recent record in the courts. That she continues 
to be the highest paid actress of her age on the stage or screen is also a matter of 
record. Her genius for the theatre has never wavered. She began her career as 
a star, and a star — but of greater magnitude — slie remains. Hers is a story of 
unadulterated success, absolutely unique from beginning to end. 
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JAMES MORRISON 

James Morrison was born in Mattoon, 111. and educated at the University of 
Chicago. His first work in the profession was done on the legitimate stage. Then 
he accepted an engagement with the Vitagraph Company, that famous school whose 
records show no failure either of actor or actress. During the six years which 
Mr. Morrison spent with the Vitagraph he was identified with some of the finest 
pictures made by that corporation. He was co-starred for two years with Dorothy 
Kelly. Among his most pleasant memories of the Vitagraph were the pictures in 
which the "Vitagraph Mother," dear old Mary Maurice, also played. No real son 
could have given this gentle old lady greater devotion and courtesy than did her 
screen son, James Morrison. 

When the Vitagraph took the Criterion Theatre and changed the name to the 
Vitagraph Theatre, James Morrison played there in person — ^that is on the stage — 
for ten weeks with the late John Bunny and Mary Charlson in a pantomime sketch 
called "The Honeymooners" by J. S. Blackton. 

Mr. Morrison played an important part in one of the screen's great pictures, 
"The Battle Cry of Peace," which was produced with an all-star cast and directed 
by Wilfrid North under the personal supervision of Commodore J. S. Blackton. 
Then came "For the Honor of the Cross" directed by W. P. S. Earle, and "The 
Redemption of Dave Darcy" and "The Alibi" under the direction of Paul Scardon. 

Mr. Morrison then left the Vitagraph and for one year was with Ivan Produc- 
tions. Among the pictures he made for this company were "One Law for Botli" 
with an all-star cast; was starred alone in "Two Men and a Woman"; co-starred 
with Leah Baird in "The Window Opposite" and co-starred with Grace Valentine 
in "Babbling Tongues." 

While employed with the Abrahamson Corporation, Mr. Morrison returned for 
a time to the legitimate stage playing a principal role in "The Morris Dance" at 
The Little Theatre under the management of Winthrop Ames. 

He then returned to the Vitagraph for that famous production "Over the Top" 
by Arthur Guy Empey, in which the latter was starred and Mr. Morrison featured. 
At the close of the Empey picture, Mr. Morrison entered the service of his country. 
Among the pictures he has done since his return are "Love Without Question" 
with Olive Tell, imder the direction of B. A. Rolfe. This is said to be his best 
picture since "Over the Top." 

Mr. Morrison then played the lead in an all-star cast production of "Tomorrow" 
made by Community, under the direction of Ashley Miller. This was followed 
by the lead to Anita Stewart in the picture "Sowing the Wind." 

Few young men have played and co-starred with so many prominent women 
of the screen as has James Morrison. Among these are Norma Talmadge, Edith 
Storey, Lillian Walker, Clara Kimball Young and Anita Stewart, all stars of the 
first magnitude. His versatility is widely acknowledged. High comedy and deep 
emotional roles are to him equally acceptable. In pictures with Dorothy Kelly, 
he played characters ranging in age from 25 to 75 years. For individual charm 
and affability of manner, James Morrison is noted, and for so young a man, his 
position as an actor on the screen is most enviable. 
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EUGENE MULLIN 

Eugene Mullin's career in pictures has been unique and intensely interesting. 
Although still under thirty years of age, his activities have taken him all over the 
globe. Joining the Vitagraph in 1912 as a special staff writer, he wrote the first 
three-reel picture ever produced. He was responsible for a great many of the earlier 
productions which featured such stars as Norma Talmadge, Anita Stewart, Clara 
Kimball Young, the late John Bunny, Earle Williams, Constance Talmadge and 
others. Adaptations ^f many of the English classics, notably Scott's "Lady of the 
Lake," Thackeray's "Vanity Fair," Milton's "Paradise Lost," and Dickens's 
"Pickwick Papers" came from his pen. Mr. Mullin was one of a party of eleven 
people who toured the world for vitagraph. On his return he was assigned to 
the making of an especial eight reel adaptation of Hall Caine's powerful book and 
play, "The Christian," one of the most sensational successes of its day. 

The following year was spent by Mr. Mullin in writing some thirty original 
stories and making more adaptations of famous works. The Vitagraph Company 
then made him a director and producer, and for the next twelve months he wrote 
and directed his own pictures. Then he resigned his directorship, in order to make 
an especial adaptation of the famous play, "Within the Law," which is still 
playing strong the country over. 

The position of Scenario Editor became vacant at this time, and Mr. Mullin was 
selected to hold this difficult post. During two years he had active supervision over 
one hundred pictures in which were included the famous O. Henry series. 

Mr. Mullin then resigned the editorship at the Vitagraph to accept an attractive 
offer made by the Universal Film Manufacturing Company who sent him to Universal 
City, California, as their Production Editor, and from Universal Mr. Mullin went 
to the Goldwyn Company at Culver City. The Goldwyn Company sent him east 
last fall as Managing Editor of their eastern productions, which position he has 
only recently resigned. 

An agreement has been reached between Mr. Mullin and Bryant Washburn, 
whereby the latter's first independent picture will be directed by Mr. Mullin. This 
picture will be made abroad and they will journey overseas together to produce it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mullin has made a special adaptation for Douglas Fairbanks of 
the story "The Curse of Capistrano," which is to be filmed on the latter's return 
from Europe. 

It may be noted that from the beginning Mr. Mullin's career has taken a steadily 
upward course. When his youth is considered, the amount of work which he has 
accomplished is truly remarkable. His experience covers the most important years 
of the picture industry, and the sum of his effort in the development of the art must 
be seriously -considered. He is a powerful writer and his pen has frequently lent 
itself to the solution of screen questions as they have arisen. He is considered an 
expert in matters pertaining to executive problems and has contributed many dynamic 
articles to current magazines treating of these subjects. 
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CONRAD NAGEL 

Conrad Nagel was born in Keokuk, Iowa. He was educated in Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, where his father was dean for twenty years. He took his 
degree at 17, and went into the Princess Stock Company, Des Moines. This 
was followed by a season with the Keith Circuit in the east. His first opportunity 
in New York came in "The Natural Law*' following Otto Kruger. Comstock and 
Gest were so well pleased with his portrayal of this part, they engaged him for 
Youth in "Expierience." The part was 100 sides long and Mr. Nagel had to appear 
in it within 48 hours. He learned and opened in it without one rehearsal and played 
it for two years. 

While in California with "Experience" Mr. Nagel played his first picture — a 
cowboy in the "Shorty Hamilton" serial. Then the theatre again in "A Man's 
Home" with George Nash. He appeared in the first performance of "Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath" with Florence Moore and in "The Man Who Came Back" 
(on the stage) with Mary Nash, which he played for one year. 

The picture "Little Women," a William A. Brady production, with an all-star" 
cast, under the direction of Harley Knowles, was then made. 

Mr. Nagel entered the U. S. Navy on the staff of Admiral Gleaves on the 
U. S. S. Seattle, in 1918 and served until the armistice. 

He next appeared in "Forever After" with Alice Brady which ran a year on 
Broadway. Meanwhile he also played in pictures; "The Lion and the Mouse" with 
Alice Joyce under the direction of Tom Terriss and "Red Head" with Alice Brady 
under the direction of Charles Maigne. He appeared in the picture "Romeo's 
Dad" with Gail Kane and Tom Wise, under the direction of George Terwilliger, 
when the services of all the players were donated for the benefit of the Stage 
Women's War Relef . 

"The Fighting Chance" under the direction of Charles Maigne and "Athalie" 
under the direction of Sid Franklin followed. When Mr. Lasky saw "The Fighting 
Chance" run off in the projection room and the splendid portrayal given by young 
Nagel, he sought him out and gave him a long term contract. His most important 
role under this agreement is in "His Friend and His Wife" by Cosmo Hamilton, 
under the direction of Wm. C. de Mille. 

While Conrad Nagel was at college he was known throughout the middle west 
as an athlete. He was a noted half back in football and held several track records. 

He is a believer in the all-star system in pictures rather than in the so-called 
one star. 

His mother was a well known singer and married his father in France. Frank 
Nagel, the father, dean of Highland Park College, is a composer and pianist of 
note. His maternal grandfather was a Baptist minister who traced his lineage 
back to Roger Williams, the founder of the Baptist religion, and incidentally of 
Rhode Island. 

While his youth does not permit of his being a pioneer in pictures, his artistry 
alone has raised him to the position of one of the cleverest young men on the screen. 
Fine looking, with a wholesome personality, Conrad Nagel brings to pictures the 
same delightful interpretation that attracted so much attention to his portrayals 
on the legitimate stage. 
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MADAME NAZIMOVA 

Alia Nazimova was bom at Yalta, a summer resort in the southern part of the 
Crimea, on the Black Sea, Russia. The men of her family have been of the soil 
for generations and she is proud of it. In the world of affairs they have all held 
positions such as doctors, lawyers and chemists. 

When only three years old, Mme. Nazimova accompanied Ker parents to 
Montreux, on Lake Geneva, in Switzerland, where she learned to speak French. 
Then they moved to Zurich, where she spoke German. From Zurich they went back 
to Yalta, Russia. 

The desire of her father was that his daughter should become a musician and 
make the violin her study. 

A year later she entered the dramatic school of the Philharmonic Society in 
Moscow where she remained three years. Her first professional appearance of 
importance was in a mob scene in "Ivan the Terrible" in which she played a starving 
peasant of eighty years. She was entrusted with just one line but she has since 
reminiscently said: "I got a notice in the papers, nevertheless." After finishing 
the dramatic school she remained for one year at the Artistic Theatre, studying 
stage management. 

Madame Nazimova then played four years in the Russian provinces — ^the first 
season in Kostroma; the second in Kherson; the third in Vilna, and the fourth in 
St. Petersburg. Between seasons she toured the country as leading woman in Paul' 
Oeleneff's company. In 1905, she joined Oeleneff's company permanently and 
went with it to Berlin, Germany and to New York. 

Her first appearance in this country she owes to the late Charles Frohman, . 
who offered the company his Herald Square Theatre for one matinee performance 
of "The Chosen People." Afterward they played the east side and shortly re- 
turned to Russia. In Moscow, she was about to sign a three years' contract but 
returned to New York instead, where for another season she played with Oeleneff.' 

Madame Nazimova feels she owes her rise here to the interest taken in her by 
Robert Underwood Johnson and Richard Watson Gilder, co-editors of the Century 
Magazine. Miss Janet Gilder introduced her to Lee Shubert, who signed a ^ve 
years* contract with her. She made her first appearance as an English speaking 
actress in October, 1906, as Hedda Gabler and later in "The Doll's House," "The 
Master Builder" and "Little Eyolf," all by Ibsen. She then signed with Charles 
Frohman and played in "Marionette" and "Bella Donna." After this came "War 
Brides" under the management of Charles Bryant, her husband, for one year in 
vaudeville; then "War Brides" was screened. Again under her husband's manage- 
ment on the stage, "Captain Shoals" by H. Austin Adams. 

The big picture "Revelation" was then done and a brief Ibsen season on the 
stage followed in which she played "The Wild Duck" for the first time. She then 
returned to camera work when "Out of the Fog," "The Red Lantern," "Eye for 
Eye," "The Brat," "Stronger than Death," "The Heart of a Child" and "Billions" 
were made. 

Madame Nazimova brings to the screen a ripe and complete art, and a versatility 
that comes only to a student of the highest dramatic culture. Her artistry is universal 
in its scope and it is to be regretted that there has been no recent drama of sufficient 
force to call her back to the legitimate stage. She is possessed of a most fascinat- 
ing personality in the theatre or out of it and her name will unquestionably pass to 
posterity as one of the best exponents of certain phases of human passion which this 
generation has produced. 
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R. WILLIAM NEILL 

R. William Neill was bom in Ireland and educated at St. Mary's College, San 
Francisco. His first professional appearance was made at the age of five when he 
really was the first born in the Frederick Belasco production of "The First Born" 
which was afterward played in New York under David Belasco. At the age of 
twelve he played Oliver in "Oliver Twist" with Nance O'Neil and McKee Rankin. 
After leaving college, he joined the Alcazar Stock Company, playing a wide range 
of parts and winding up as stage director when he produced "The Rose of the 
Rancho" and "The Girl of the Golden West." 

In 1911, Mr. Neill toured the world with the Anglo-American Players, going 
with them as far as Manila where he joined Henry Dallas. With him he journeyed 
through the Orient, penetrating deep into the interior of India and Africa, and con- 
tinuing through Egypt and Italy, and on to London where he created the role of 
Flaugue in "The Glad Eye." Mr. Neill had a run of eight months at the Apollo, 
the Globe and the old Strand in "The Glad Eye" so great was the success of the 
play. He then went into business with R. G. Hunter, producing "Prince of My 
Dreams" at the Shaftesbury Theatre. His act, "The Little Rebel," which had been 
previously presented on the Orpheum Circuit, he took to France, Germany and 
Russia, playing it in the various capitals. Just previous to the war he was in London 
and "everything went wrong." In 1914, he returned to New York and, inconceiv- 
able as it may seem, this man of world-wide experience and many successes walked 
Broadway looking for a job. Eventually he returned to California and at the sug- 
gestion of Tommy Chatterton he sought an introduction to Thomas H. Ince. Here 
he found employment and assisted Raymond B. West in the making of "Civilization" 
which was then going forward under the personal supervision of Thomas H. Ince. 
His salary was $25 per week. Next he directed Bessie Barriscale and Enid Markey. 
He also directed Enid Bennett in her first Ince productions, "The Girl Glory," 
"Mother Instinct" and"There Off." He went with Ince to the Paramount where for 
the first year and a half he directed Dorothy Dalton*s pictures. At the termination 
of his agreement with Ince he went to the Famous Players-Lasky and directed 
Leila Lee. 

Referring to Mr. Ince with whom he had an association of three years without a 
contract, he says: "I esteem Mr. Ince, not only as one of the foremost directors 
but as a man. His word is as good as his bond. Our association will always be one 
of my fondest memories." 

Influenza at this time became so severe in California that many studios were 
closed, and the Lasky people found they could spare Mr. Neill to direct a picture 
with Marguerite Fischer at Santa Barbara. Afterward, he came East for Lasky 
to make "The Career of Catherine Bush." "The Band Box" with Doris Kenyon and 
"The Inner Voice" with E. K. Lincoln followed. Then came "The Woman Gives" 
and "Yes or No" with Norma Talmadge and "In Good Reference" and "Dangerous 
Business" with Constance Talmadge. 

Mr. Neill was the champion amateur tennis player of the Western coast. As is 
indicated in the foregoing, he is familiar with the highways and byways of both 
the old and new worlds. His skill as a director, the result of a wide experience 
dearly bought, is indicated in the artistry as well as in the public approval of his 
pictures. 
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MARSHALL NEILAN 

Marshall Neilan was born in California in 1891, and educated in the public 
schools of Los Angeles. Before he was twenty he joined a San Francisco stock com- 
pany as extra man, but was soon promoted to juvenile lead. He then went on the 
road with Barney Bernard, the famous comedian. When D. W. Griffith's old Bio- 
graph studio began operations in Los Angeles young Neilan, believing he foresaw 
a bright future for the silent drama, joined the Griffith forces as an actor. He 
played leads for Biograph for some time and then was a member of Kalem, Uni- 
versal, Selig, American and Famous Players. His directorial career was begun with 
the Ruth Roland pictures; later his became the guiding hand of the memorable Ham 
and Bud comedies for Kalem. He had now gained an enviable reputation both as 
actor and director, and his services in each capacity were in constant demand. Sup- 
porting a star was, however, often more remunerative than directing for a lesser 
light, so he made his re-appearance before the camera with such celebrities as Mary 
Pickford, Marguerite Clarke, Blanche Sweet and many others. 

But when the producers discovered that the success of a picture was primarily 
due to the ability of the director, and recognized his intrinsic value in their con- 
tracts, Mr. Neilan retired permanently as a player and devoted his entire time to 
directing. He has since directed three of the greatest successes in recent cinema 
history: "The Unpardonable Sin" vrith Blanche Sweet; "Daddy Longlegs," star- 
ring Mary Pickford, and "In Old Kentucky" with Anita Stewart. Each of these 
productions is pronounced by exhibitors and public alike as the last thing in motion 
pictures and a large part of their success is attributed to the genius of the young 
director. 

Besides being responsible for the success of a great many screen dramas, a 
number of film stars are indebted to Mr. Neilan for the high places they have at- 
tained. Among his discoveries is Wesley Barry, the twelve-year-old "freckle-faced 
kid" who is one of the brightest rough diamonds that has come to the surface of 
filmdom in years. After a course of training by Mr. Neilan, the boy made an in- 
stantaneous hit in his first prominent role. Already, "Dinty," as Barry is known at 
the Neilan studios, is the idol of thousands and under the same careful guidance he 
promises to rise in the next few years to fame and fortune. 

At the completion of "In Old Kentucky," Mr. Neilan organized his own com- 
pany, built a studio in Los Angeles and is now producing and directing his own pic- 
tures under the name of Marshall Neilan Productions. The first picture made by 
this corporation was "The River's End," an adaptation of James Oliver Curwood's 
famous novel of the same name. Throughout the production could be seen the 
master hand of Neilan with his never ending touches of human sympathy and life 
as it is actually lived in the outdoors of the great Northwest. This was one of 
the big screen successes of the year. "Don't Ever Marry" is another picture made 
under the auspices of the Neilan Productions which scored national success. Be- 
sides being at the head of his own corporation, he is the vice-president of the 
Associated Producers. 

Marshall Neilan is on the topmost rung of the ladder of success. Next to his 
genius as a director may be recorded his wide popularity. Among the film folk 
of New York and California, few can claim as many warm friends. 
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FRED NIBLO 

Fred Niblo was born of American parents in Nebraska and educated in the 
public schools. At the age of 14 he was left an orphan and went to New York 
to earn his living. His stage career began almost immediately. The Lyceum plat- 
form was the scene of his first efforts, but he soon went into vaudeville, and later 
on, every branch of the theatrical field, from minstrelsy to tragedy — comic opera 
to classic drama — occupied his attention. He also wrote for the stage with facility, 
and produced and managed a number of plays and sketches with success. 

He has starred in every English speaking country in the world: America, Canada, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. Travel and 
exploration have always been what may be called his fads, and he has spent many 
years in the out-of-the-way corners of the earth, describing with his pen and illus- 
trating with the camera the wonders they contain. He has gone around the world 
three times, and has lectured and written extensively on many strange lands and 
peoples. He has visited every point of interest in Europe and Asia and his platform 
talks on the places he has seen have always been interesting. 

In 1907, Mr. Niblo carried the first moving picture camera through and across 
Central Africa. He and his party spent twelve months in a close study of the 
savage tribes, and the scenes filmed constitute an interesting record of the appear- 
ance and habits of peoples hitherto almost unknown. 

As far as he himself knows, he filmed the only moving pictures ever taken within 
the walls of the sacred Kremlin, in Moscow, Russia. With his camera he traveled 
the Nile from Cairo to Khartoum, and he spent over three years in Australia, New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands. His activities in the antipodes were chiefly 
theatrical, but no opportunity for good camera work was overlooked. 

Mr. Niblo's last starring engagement on Broadway was in "Hit-the-Trail Holi- 
day," especially written for him by George M. Cohan. 

In 191 8 he left the stage and became producing director for Thomas H. Ince. 
In this capacity he has directed the last eighteen screen successes of Enid Bennett 
(his wife) as well as several all-star super-specials. 

In July, 1920, he formed his own company, the Fred Niblo Productions. Con- 
sidering his enormous experience, he is still a young man. His manners are polished 
and affable and his ability is unquestioned. The success of his enterprise therefore 
seems to be assured. 
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JOHN W. NOBLE 

John W. Noble was born in Pennsylvania and at the age of seventeen years 
entered the U. S. Army in which he served for seven and a half years^ most of the 
time in the Philippines and China. 

After leaving the Army he did engineering work in Mexico. His first theatrical 
employment was with a Kansas City Stock Company. He then appeared in New 
York and it was during his metropolitan engagement that he wrote and produced a 
number of vaudeville acts. 

His advent in the silent drama was as an actor at the old Biograph. The first 
work which Mr. Noble did as a producer was for Thanhouser. Then he went with 
Edward Porter of the old Rex Company as director, and later directed for the 
Universal in the East 

When D. W. Griffith went to the Mutual, John Noble went with him. After 
this he signed a contract with Metro Pictures Corporation and made their first 
pictures. It was while with them that he directed some of the finest pictures that 
corporation ever produced. His "Romeo and Juliet," in which Francis X. Bushman 
and Beverly Bayne were starred, was accepted by the critics as an unqualified 
classic, and proved to be one of the best sellers. "The Awakening^ of Helena 
Ritchie" starring Ethel Barrymore was another marked success, as was also "The 
Wall Between" with Bushman and Bayne. These few pictures are mentioned as 
being among the many which Mr. Noble made at that time and which are a credit 
to his art and his skill as a director. Another picture — perhaps his greatest — ^was 
"My Own United States" in which Arnold Daly was starred. This splendid pro- 
duction was given the greatest opening the Rivoli Theatre of New York ever staged. 

"The Birth of a Race," Mr. Noble's great religious picture, was first shown in 
Chicago, and those who saw it there will long remember the beauty and piety which 
pervades its every scene. One of Chicago's most prominent critics, referring to 
this picture said: " 'The Birth of a Race* " a story written and directed by John 
W. Noble, deserves a place in every library as one of the finest historical docu- 
ments ever written. It is a literary treat." 

The comment of the Chicago Journal was: "Never has the art of the camera 
produced more artistic effects." 

The American: " *The Birth of a Race' might modestly say of itself 'I am 
the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end.* And 
then some.'* 

A Wisconsin paper: "One of the greatest pictures the present age has pro- 
duced.** 

At this writing, Mr. Noble has signed to do special pictures for the Capitol 
Theatre which will be known as the John W. Noble Productions. Three or four 
of these pictures will be made a year. The cutting and general preparation will 
be done in a perfectly equipped studio which Mr. Noble has had constructed on 
the upper part of his Great Neck home. 

While in the Army, Mr. Noble became known as a writer of short stories for 
magazines, and his criticisms of military matters were looked upon as authoritative. 
The scenarios for most of his productions are his own. 

John Noble is by inclination and habit an outdoor man. He owns a hunting 
lodge in the Florida Everglades. A horse is his delight. At golf he has won many 
cups and within himself he constitutes a splendid example of the physical and 
mental successes which he has achieved. 
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MABEL NORMAND 

Mabel Normand was born in Atlanta, Georgia, where she received her education 
and rudimentary instructions in drawing. Her desire to learn to paint and illustrate 
took her, as a young girl, to New York. As most of her funds were being used for 
her tuition in drawing, she was obliged to accept work as a model, and she posed 
for such artists as James Montgomery Flagg, Charles Dana Gibson, Henry Hutt, 
Hamilton King, etc. Her beauty and freshness made her much in demand. Among 
Miss Normand's most prized possessions is a good-sized collection in book form 
of original drawings of herself by all of the above artists, which they gave her as a 
little remembrance of her posing days. 

Miss Normand tells the story of her initial screen experience in her own 
inimitable way: 

"Indirectly, it was the death of one of the heads of the firm of Collier's Weekly 
that led to my first work in pictures. I was posing for Charles Dana Gibson when 
Mr. Collier's death called Mr. Gibson down-town. This gave me a day off. I 
went to the Fashion Camera Eddows Studio. Several of- us used to go there and 
make $5.00 by posing in hats, cloaks and dresses. On that particular day I met a 
friend who was working at the Kalem Studios. She often ran into Eddows at 
lunch time. She insisted that I see Mr. Griffith of the Biograph. I demurred, but 
the next day Mr. Gibson was away again, so I decided to go to the Biograph. 
Mr. Griffith put me to work at once. I have forgotten the name of the picture, 
but it was a costume play and they gave me a pair of tights. I had never worn 
tights. It seemed to me everybody was looking at my legs. What was worse, 
they kept me until 12:30 midnight and I did not get home to Staten Island u^til 
two in the morning. I did not wait to be told to report the next day. I did not know 
I was needed. When I met my friend three months later, she said : 'That was a 
dreadful thing you did to Mr. Griffith — not going back to finish those scenes.' I 
explained I did not understand there were to be other scenes. She said she felt sure 
Mr. Griffith would forgive me. Eventually he sent for me and I worked for the Bio- 
graph until they went to the Coast for the winter. I was known as 'the little dark- 
haired Biograph girl.* Nearly all the other girls were blondes. 

"When the Biograph returned, I went back. Mack Sennett, who was leaving 
to organize a comedy company, asked me how I would like to make $100 a week 
and I said: 'Stop making fun of me.' But I got a contract not for $100, but for 
$125! I was so dazed at the idea of making $100 that I never gave the $25 a 
thought. When I told my mother, she decided it must mean $25 and the $100 
was a mistake. But it wasn't." 

And Mabel Normand is today one of the highest priced screen actresses in 
the world. Her latest picture, "Head Over Heels," is one of a number in which 
she has been starred and which have created a sensation. The picture she likes best 
of all is "Mickey." In her o^vn field, she is absolute and inimitable, the most 
lovable hoyden of the attractive land of filmdom. 
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WILFRID NORTH 

Wilfrid North was bom in London and has experienced a most varied and inter- 
esting career. As a lad he ran away from home in search of adventure and became 
a sailor. He followed the sea long enough to sail eight times around Cape Horn. 
Concluding then that he had sufficiently wandered, he settled down on a cattle 
ranch in Texas. As much of his time on the ranch was unoccupied, Mr. North studied 
law and became a registered attorney. 

Later on he abandoned the law and adopted the stage as a profession, play- 
ing everything from light comedy to Shakespeare. When he was quite a young 
man, for instance, he portrayed the character of a Hebrew of 80 years. Mr. North's 
progress, however, was fairly rapid and it was not long before he became stage 
manager for Mrs. Fiske, and was with her when she produced "Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles" and "Becky Sharp." 

Referring to his association with Mrs. Fiske, Mr. North declares that it was 
under her artistic advice and tutelage that he learned most of his knowledge of 
acting. She taught him the value of pause, and was the first to make him under- 
stand how to live a part rather than to act it. 

For two seasons after leaving Mrs. Fiske, Mr. North was with Julia Marlowe. 
Later he went to Mr. Winthrop Ames with whom he remained during the two years 
of the latter's administration of The New Theatre. Mr. North says of Mr. Ames 
that: "His artistry in stage-craft is probably of a higher order than that of any of 
his contemporaries." The two years he spent with Mr. Ames were most happy and 
beneficial. They were especially fruitful in their additions to his knowledge and 
appreciation of art on its highest plane. 

Mr. North left the stage to become a director of the Vitagraph Company of 
America. He directed John Bunny and Flora Finch while they were scoring their 
greatest successes, also Edna May when she came to this country for one picture. 
Lillian Walker, the screen star, who earned world-wide fame as "Dimples," achieved 
her greatest successes under the direction of Wilfrid North. 

Afterwards Mr. North directed Guy Empey in his famous photo-play "Over 
the Top," also for the Vitagraph. When Mr. Empey formed his own company, Mr. 
North became associated with him and produced for him his first superfeature "The 
Undercurrent." He also produced Mr. Empey's picture "Oil," and is now engaged 
on special features for the American Cinema Corporation which are to be known 
as Wilfrid North productions. 

Mr. North has done much both artisticallv and materiallv to enrich the screen 
world, yet he is not satisfied. His theories concerning the making of pictures are 
interesting. He says : "The more you touch the realities of life the greater and better 
will be your picture. People may crave exaggeration in fiction, but on the screen 
it is the truth which carries with it the conviction of reality, that leaves a lasting 
impression. Life is so complex, so diverse, that every day I pray for greater vision, 
for more understanding to interpret the 'Message of the Muses* which now I seem 
only to decipher in part." 
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SIDNEY OLCOTT 

• 

Sidney Olcott was born and educated in Toronto, Canada. Until he was twenty- 
five he was engaged in commerce and had never traveled. Now he is the most 
traveled director in the Motion Picture industry. Success in amateur theatricals 
encouraged him to come to New York and seek the professional stage. After the 
usual vicissitudes he obtained an engagement with Master Joseph Santley and 
Lorette Taylor in "From Rags to Riches," playing an Irish policeman. 

The American Mutoscope Company then attracted his attention. It was here 
that he met F. J. Marion, founder of the Kalem Company, who engaged him to 
help in the production of one-reel thrillers. 

Meanwhile, the industry had grown, and the first company to leave New York 
for a protracted stay was organized and headed by Sidney Olcott. They took up 
their abode for the winter at Jacksonville, Florida, and a series of war stories 
were filmed. 

Producing pictures in a warm climate during the long northern winter months 
was quickly recognized as a logical proceeding and the great colony of production 
in California owes its beginning largely to Mr. Olcott's example. 

Then another innovation was successfully launched in the departure of Mr. Olcott 
with a small company, the first to leave America, for foreign shores. They landed at 
Queenstown, Ireland, and scenes for two pictures, "The Lad from Ireland" and 
"The Irish Honeymoon," were begun. England was visited and many scenes were 
filmed. A visit to France and Germany followed, where scenes were also taken. 
This trip led to the building of an exterior studio at Beaufort, County Kerry, 
where many old Irish plays were made. 

On Mr. Olcott's return another itinerary was organized which embraced fifteen 
countries — Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Austria, 
Germany, France, Holland, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Entire pro- 
ductions or parts were made in all these countries, the greatest being that reverential 
masterpiece "From the Manger to the Cross." This delicate undertaking has re- 
ceived commendation from the prelates and dignitaries of all sects. Conceived 
and produced in profound reverence, the exterior scenes in the life of the Master 
were taken upon the authentic or legendary spots on which they occurred, a studio 
being erected in the Holy City for the interior scenes. Mr. Olcott went to London 
and augmented his company with fifteen artists, engaging R. Henderson Bland for 
the part of the Christus, the portrayal being rendered with the deepest sincerity. 
The care exercised in casting the characters is illustrated in the fact that he even 
cabled to Helen Lindroth, at Jacksonville, Florida, to proceed to Jerusalem to 
enact the part of Martha, believing her to be the best type to his knowledge. 

The taking of the picture of the crucifixion was witnessed with the greatest 
reverence by a vast crowd, among whom were many members of the various religious 
orders dwelling in Jerusalem. 

On Mr. Olcott's return he joined Mr. Zukor's producing forces and directed Miss 
Pickjford in her first seven-reel production, "Poor Little Peppina"; also "Madame 
Butterfly." Other stars were Marguerite Clarke, Marie Doro, Valentine Grant and 
Hazen Dawn. The recent remarkable release for Goldwyn ''Scratch My Back" from 
the Rupert Hughes story, which is hailed as a great advance in the portrayal of 
true comedy, is also his. 

Mr. Olcott is now engaged in directing Vivian Martin in a special production. 
His experiences abroad are not only interesting, they convey a message of a broader 
art. The delicate touches in "Scratch My Back" give a piquant attractiveness. The 
public will welcome more of the same sort from Sidney Olcott. 
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WILLIAM PARKE 

William Parke was born in Bethlehem^ Pa., and educated in Philadelphia. 
His first appearance on the stage was at the Girard Avenue Theatre, Philadelphia, 
then under the management of George Holland. Mr. Parke remained there three 
years, playing a wide range of parts. He then went to Salt Lake City for a season, 
but his success in Philadelphia had been so pronounced that, while the managemient 
of the Philadelphia theatre had passed into the hands of Harry Davenport, he was 
engaged to return. At the conclusion of the Philadelphia season, he went to New 
York and put on a revival of "The Sporting Duchess." In 1900, he joined E. H. 
Sothern and remained with him six years. An engagement with Arnold Daly at 
the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, followed, and succeeding this he became stage 
director of the Richard Mansfield Company. While Mr. Parke was with Mansfield, 
the play "Peer Gynt" was produced and the stage direction was placed in his 
hands. His next engagement was at the Castle Square Theatre, Boston, where he 
remained as stage director four years. 

Then he went to the Colonial Theatre, Pittsfield, Mass., with his own company 
and a splendid company it was. He gave to Pittsfield for the first time in her his- 
tory a real theatre, where real plays were illusively acted, and where every detail 
was controlled by a master hand. As a director on the legitimate stage, William 
Parke has no superior. It was Walter Pritchard Eaton who said in the American 
Magazine that had Parke had a theatre n Europe — in Germany or Russia — he would 
have been heralded as one of the greatest in his line and his art as a director keenly 
appreciated. When he left Pittsfield, he had $60 in his pocket and was $5,000 
in debt. 

Mr. Parke then essayed the nerve-racking undertaking of rehearsing seven 
"Potash and Perlmutter" road companies at once. He says himself that it was 
largely this experience that decided him to try moving pictures. 

His entry into the screen field was made with the Thanhouser Company, and 
his ability as a stage director was immediately apparent in the success which 
followed his first filmings. "The Shine Girl," a best seller, "Prudence the Pirate" 
and "The Cigarette Girl," with Gladys Hulette, were splendid pictures as well as 
great successes. "The Mystery of the Double Cross," with Molly King, was a serial 
which received tremendous acclaim. "Miss Nobody" was another unequivocal suc- 
cess. He also directed "The Streets of Illusion" for Pathe, with Richard Barthel- 
mess ; "Convict 993," with Irene Castle, and "The Yellow Ticket," with Fannie Ward. 

The war came and Mr. Parke did his bit. On his return he made the picture 
"The Key to Power," the only feature ever filmed by the educational people. Mr. 
Parke then went to California and did "The Paliser Case," with Pauline Frederick, 
and "Out of the Storm," with Bessie Barriscale. 

His ideas concerning the moving picture industry are enlightening. He believes 
that the interest in pictures, if it be lasting, must be a human interest. A story 
should be about real human beings who say and do human things and that optimism 
and happiness should be the key-note. He has faith in the picture because it is 
the entertainment of the millions and it has democratised the theatre. 

As a director of both stage and film productions, Mr. Parke's record is unusually 
high. Few have shown equal perfection in both arts. He is a man of serious pres- 
ence and distinct personal charm. 
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VIRGINIA PEARSON 

Virginia Pearson was born in Ancorage, Ky., and educated in Louisville. Dur- 
ing her school days she sold pen and pencil sketches and wrote short stories which 
were worthy of publication in the Courier- Journal. When only 16, she became 
Assistant Librarian at Booklovers' Library. At 17, Miss Pearson joined George M. 
Cohan's "Little Johnnie Jones'* company and came to New York. Seeking other 
employment, during the next few months, Miss Pearson suffered an experience not 
uncommon to the young professional in New York. Semi-starvation from day to day, 
pride her only asset, the last penny spent for a postal card whereon to write a 
message of glowing optimism to the home folks — that was the story. An engage- 
ment with Henry W. Savage finally ameliorated this condition. 

In her second season, Miss Pearson starred in "Under Southern Skies," 
originally a Grace George production. Thirty-five weeks of one night stands, 
with all their attendant hardships, followed. Then came a nervous breakdown, 
recovery from which Miss Pearson ascribes entirely to her faith in a Higher Power. 
The third season consisted of forty weeks playing lead in Augustus Thomas' 
"Arizona"; the fourth in repertoire; the fifth in "A Gentleman from Mississippi^" 
a Wm. A. Brady production, and in a Broadway try-out, "Children of Destiny" 
under Wm. A. Harris. 

Then came the advent in pictures at the Vitagraph. It was while there that 
Robert Hilliard sent for Miss Pearson to play Kipling's vampire in "A Fool There 
Was." This was the beginning of her larger success. She played the role for two 
seasons, receiving notices from coast to coast comparing her work favorably with 
that of many tragediennes of the past. An engagement at the New Theatre, Wash- 
ington, followed with "Portia" and leads in Wilde and Pinero plays. In the 
autumn^ leading woman for Bruce McRae in "Nearly Married," a long Broadway 
run. 

Lead for William Faversham in "The Hawk" came next, and then another pic- 
ture engagement, starring ten months with the Vitagraph during which numerous 
pictures were made. At this time an attractive offer from Wm. Fox was accepted 
and in her three years of Fox association. Miss Pearson's name became known in 
every land. She was starred in many great pictures, some of which are: "Blazing 
Love," "Hypocrisy," "Wrath of Love," "The War Bride's Secret," "Bitter Truth," 
"Daredevil Kate," "Buchannan's Wife," "Sister Against Sister," "Royal Romance," 
"The Love Auction," etc. 

At the termination of the Fox engagement. Miss Pearson formed her own com- 
pany and produced two remarkable photoplays, "The Bishop's Emeralds" and 
"Impossible Catherine," which have both met with unqualified success. 

Miss Pearson's mother, who was a famous Kentucky beauty, was a descendant 
of the Calloway family who won distinction in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. 
On her father's side. Miss Pearson descends from the English family of the same 
name who have been noted for their interest in art, literature and public affairs. 
Sir Arthur Pearson is a distant relative of Miss Pearson's family. Writings by 
Miss Pearson, of literary merit, most of them dealing with the occult — a subject 
in which she is deeply interested — ^have been published. A pastel portrait of Miss 
Pearson, drawn and painted by herself, has been sent to St. Dunstan's Hostel, Eng- 
land, to be sold for the benefit of wounded sailors and soldiers. 

The dramatic sketch, "Jealousy," in which Miss Pearson, supported by Sheldon 
Lewis, appeared, attracted wide attention. Virginia Pearson is one of the most 
beautiful women of the stage. She is at present co-starring with Sheldon Lewis in 
the big melodrama "A Hole in the Wall." 
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DOROTHY PHILLIPS 

Dorothy Phillips was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and was educated in the 
Eastern High School, afterward attending the College of Expression, taking the 
dramatic course. She became a member of the George Fawcett Stock Company in 
Baltimore, but shortly moved to New York where she was engaged by Col. Savage 
to take part in "Mary Jane's Pa** as an understudy. The following season^ how- 
ever, the part of Lucille in the play was given her and it was her portrayal of 
this character that attracted attention to her sterling histrionic ability. The unusual 
stage work which she did at this time unquestionably foreshadowed the artistic 
beauty of her performances before the camera which have since proclaimed her 
one of the most gifted women in pictures. 

In the Chicago production of "Every Woman," Miss Phillips was given the 
part of Modesty, and it was here she met her husband. In private life she is Mrs. 
Allen Holubar. She made her initial screen appearance at the Essanay, in Chicago, 
and her first picture was a two reel drama, "The Rosary." Many others followed 
and the range of Miss Phillips* cinema portrayals seems to have been unlimited. 
She played everything from melodrama to slap-stick and from ingenue to old age. 
She evinced so perfect an aptitude for the camera that inducements were offered 
in the hope that she might break her engagement with the Colonel Savage production. 

Miss Phillips shortly went to the coast and became associated with the Uni- 
versal, at Universal City. Among the pictures made were a five-reeler, "The Mark 
of Cain,** one of the first Blue Bird productions; also "If My Country Should Call," 
under the direction of Joseph de Grass; "The Price of Silence,** "A Doll's House/' 
"Hell Morgan's Girl** (a tale of San Francisco including the earthquake and the 
fire) and "The Piper*s Price." 

In two years, Dorothy Phillips made twenty-two features under the direction of 
Joseph de Grass and his wife, Ida May Parke. This was a record breaker and the 
tremendous strain resulted in a serious breakdown. She has the resilience of youth 
and a good constitution to thank for her recovery. 

The best sellers among these pictures were "Bondage,** "The Rescue/' and 
"Pay Me.** "A Soul for Sale** was the first picture in which Allen Holubar di- 
rected her and it registered an instantaneous success. Following these came "The 
Mortgaged Wife,** "The Talk of the Town/' "Paid in Advance," "The Heart of 
Humanity" and "The Right to Happiness.*' In this picture of tremendous theme. 
Miss Phillips gave convincing evidence, in the dual role of the sisters, of her power 
as an emotional actress. 

Miss Phillips is the possessor of an exquisite and highly cultivated soprano voice 
which is of such fine quality that she has had many offers for light opera. Had 
any of these been accepted her success on the musical stage would no doubt have 
equalled her triumph on the screen. She is only a slip of a girl, and that greatest 
of all gifts, youth, is still hers. But under a quiet exterior she carries an unlooked- 
for store of poise and strength. Hereafter she will be starred in The Allen 
Holubar Productions. Her unqualified successes of the past have created a public 
demand which will be met with true artistic spirit and pictures of the Dorothy 
Phillips-Holubar quality, than which there is nothing finer filmed. 
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MARY PICKFORD 

Little Mary Pickford, the most famous and highest paid artist in motion pictures, 
began her career as an actress in the Valentine Stock Company in the city of 
Toronto, Canada, where she was born. Her first appearance on the speaking stage 
was made when she was a child of ^ve years. 

At the age of eight, "America's Sweetheart** went on the road with "The Little 
Red School House** and at nine, was starred in "The Fatal Wedding*' in the part 
of Jessie, the little mother. When but eleven, she played with Chauncey Olcott 
in "Edmund Burke.** 

Miss Pickford originated the part of Betty Warren in "The Warrens of Virginia," 
a Belasco production — this star*s first play on Broadway. 

From Belasco she went to the Biograph, where under David Wark Griffith, she 
made her first appearance on the screen. The third day found her playing the lead 
in "The Violin Maker of Cremona.*' In eighteen months, the Biograph raised her 
salary from forty to one hundred dollars a week, a high figure at that time. Then 
she went to the Independent Motion Picture Company at $175 a week, but after nine 
months, returned to the Biograph at $150, believing the latter offered a bigger 
opportunity. 

Nine months later, Belasco sent for her to take the part of Juliet, the blind 
girl, in "A Good Little Devil." She played one season at the Republic Theatre, 
New York. 

In 191s, the Famous Players Film Company screened "A Good Little Devil" 
with Miss Pickford as the star. 

She then became vice-president of the Mary Pickford Famous Players Company, 
incorporated, in 1915, and her salary was raised from $1,000 a week to $2,000 with 
fifty per cent of the profits. A year later, her salary was doubled. In the summer 
of 1916, the Mary Pickford Film Corporation was organized and Miss Pickford 
was guaranteed a drawing account of $10,000 a week and fifty per cent of the 
net profits, with her choice of stories, directors and cast. Her pictures were released 
through the Artcraft organization. This amount of money represents the largest 
salary ever paid to any woman in the world. 

Among her most notable successes are: "In the Bishop's Carriage," "Tess of the 
Storm Country," "Madame Butterfly," "Hulda from Holland," "The Little Prin- 
cess," "Poor Little Peppina," "The Romance of the Redwoods," "The Poor Little 
Rich Girl," "Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm," "M'Liss," "The Little American," 
"Amarilly of Clothesline Alley," "Stella Maris" and "Johanna Enlists." 

The last picture under the Adolph Zucker contract which expired June 24, 1918, 
was "Captain Kidd, Jr." 

On November 11, 1918, Miss Pickford agreed to sell her picture productions to 
the First National, Inc., thus establishing herself as an independent producer. Undei: 
this arrangement her first picture was "Daddy Long Legs," film rights of which 
cost $40,000. Then she did "The Hoodlum" and finished the contract with "Heart 
of the Hills." 

Early in 1919 she became a member of the Big Four Organization, composed of 
Miss Pickford, Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks and D. W. Griffith, the purpose 
being to establish a fairer relationship between star, exhibitor and theatre-goer. She 
then produced "Pollyanna" which is released through the United Artists Corpora- 
tion in which the Bis^ Four are the only stockholders. " 'Op O' Me Thumb" released 
under the title "Suds" followed. 

The splendid acting and clean, wholesome stories presented by Miss Pickford, 
have done much to lift the motion picture industry to its present high standard. 
After ten years on the screen, Mary Pickford remains at the pinnacle of the profes- 
sion, the Sweetheart of the World. 
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FLORENCE REED 

Florence Reed was born in Philadelphia^ and is the daughter of that once 
popular actor, the late Roland Reed. The prominent position, however, which she 
holds on the American stage is of her own making, and is well defined and secure. 
Inherited genius^ guided by a potent individuality, has lifted her into a place among 
the chosen few. Many memorable creations of her art stand out in daring outline. 
Her portrayal of Illona Kerner, with Walker Whiteside in **The Typhoon'* at the 
Fulton Theatre, in 1912, noted the beginning of a series of remarkable character- 
izations. Prominent among these, but of more recent date, was the role of Rose le 
Claire in "Roads of Destiny" at the Republic Theatre, in November, 1918. The 
versatility and power shown in these creations attracted wide attention and elicited 
earnest commendation from all quarters. Miss Reed had unquestionably carved out 
for herself a niche in the histrionic hall of fame. 

Her entry into professional ranks was made at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, in 1901, as a monologist. She then joined the Proctor Stock Company at the 
same theatre, remaining there four months. Two seasons in May Irwin's Com- 
pany followed, when she returned to the Proctor Company, at first as ingenue, 
and afterwards as leading woman, during the seasons of 1902-03. Then came 
several years of stock work until 1907-1908, when she appeared with E. H. Sothem 
as Lucinda in "Don Quixote"; Katherine in "If I Were King** and Ophelia in 
"Hamlet" (on the road). In March, 1908, at the Astor Theatre, Miss Reed played 
Anne Brown in "Seven Days." The success of this production was phenomenal. 
After an extended New York run it was sent on tour during 1910-11, and Miss 
Reed went with it. It may be said that "Seven Days** served not only to introduce 
Miss Reed to Broadway but to place her there permanently. "The Typhoon" with 
her famous Illona Kerner then gave this young star perhaps her first opportunity 
to demonstrate beyond question the sterling quality of her art. Bettina in "The 
Master of the House" at the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre, August, 1912, and 
Ramona in "Tlie Painted Woman" at the Playhouse, March, 1913, followed. 

Since that time Miss Reed's principal engagements have been as Mona Fitz- 
gerald in "The Girl and the Pennant** at the Lyric Theatre, October, 1913; as 
Marya Varenka in "The Yellow Ticket" at the Eltinge Theatre, January, 1914; 
as Valentine de Mornay in "A Celebrated Case," Empire Theatre, April, 1915; as 
Tisha in "The Wanderer," Manhattan Opera House, February, 1917; as Zaharat 
Al Hulub in "Chu Chin Chow," same house, October, 1917; as Rosa le Claire in 
"Roads of Destiny," Republic Theatre, November, 1918. 

Her advent on the screen was made at the earnest solicitation of picture mag- 
nates and her success was immediate. Among the film productions in which Miss 
Reed has been starred are the following: For Pathe "At Bay," under the direc- 
tion of George Fitzmaurice; for Selznick, "The Eternal Sin," direction of Herbert 
Brenon ; and "Today," direction of Ralph Ince ; for Famous Players, "The Dancing 
Girl," direction of Allan Dwan; for Tribune, "Wives of Men," "Her Code of 
Honor," "The Woman Under Oath," "Her Game" and "The Eternal Mother," 
under the direction of John Stahl. 

It is said of Miss Reed that her success is largely due to the deep sincerity of 
her method. She quickly gets beneath the surface of a part and the characteriza- 
tion is drawn with a master hand. Those who have seen her in any of her presenta- 
tions do not soon forget Florence Reed. 
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LUTHER A. REED 

Luther Reed was born in Berlin, Wisconsin, July 3, 1888, where he lived two 
years. He then moved to Beloit, Wisconsin, living there until he was twelve, when 
he came to New York City, which has since been his home. His father and mother 
are both living. After finishing his public grammar school term, he won a scholar- 
ship at the Ethical Culture High School, from which he was graduated into Columbia 
University, where he took a combination academic and technical course, his trend 
being toward the profession of mining engineer. Wlien he graduated, however, 
the engineering "idea was abandoned and he found a position with the New York 
Herald where he served in various capacities of marine editor and music and dra- 
matic critic during ^yg and a half years. Then he responded to the moving picture 
craze and went to California. There, after experiencing the ups and downs usual to 
the learning of a new subject, he emerged as title writer at Universal City, where he 
made **Come Through" with George Bronson Howard. The fall of 1917 found him 
back in New York, associated with the Metro Corporation. While there he titled pic- 
tures and wrote the scenarios of "Red, White and Blue Blood," " With Neatness 
and Despatch," "Our Mrs. McChesney" for Ethel Barrymore, and the original 
screen stories with scenarios for "In for Thirty Days" and "A Pair of Cupids." 
"The Crown," produced by Lasky, and "The Light," one of Theda Bara's successful 
pictures, were also written at this time. 

Mr. Reed was drafted into the Army in June, 1918, and after ^\t days at Camp 
Upton was sent to the Officers' Training School at Camp Lee, Virginia, from which 
he was commissioned a Second Lieutenant of Infantry, in October . He was then 
sent back to Camp Upton where he remained as a battalion adjutant until his 
discharge in December, 1918. 

After leaving the Army he went back to California and wrote for the Metro, 
where he remained until May, 1919, when he joined Thomas H. Ince. While at 
the Metro he wrote "A Favor to a Friend," "The Amateur Adventuress" and several 
other stories which he adapted for the screen. At the Ince studio adaptions of 
"Mary's Ankle" and "Let's Be Fashionable" were written for Douglas MacLean 
and Doris May. He made the screen play "Behind the Door" from Gouverneur 
Morris* short story and wrote the original picture "Below the Surface" for Hobart 
Bosworth. His last work with Ince was "Beau Revel" — the first of the special pic- 
tures to be produced under Mr. Ince's contract with the new Associate Producers. 

During the early part of 1919, Mr. Reed wrote the successful three act comedy 
"Dear Me," which had a record run in Chicago during the season of 1920, under 
the Inanagement of John Golden. 

He has signed a lucrative contract with the Cosmopolitan Pictures Company 
and has also agreed to write four special stories for Metro. These activities combine 
to make Mr. Reed one of the highest paid screen writers in the business. He is 
essentially a product of the motion picture industry and is not backward in admitting 
that no books and very few magazine articles bear his name. He is a man of 
splendid mind and obvious refinement. His rise to a high place as a scenarist and 
playwright is due to a genius for the art which he has most rapidly and skillfully 
developed. 
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WALLACE RE ID 

If talent is inherited, Wallace Reid comes justly by his for he is the son of Hal 
Reid, who was one of the most prominent actors and playwrights of his day. 
Wallace Reid was born in St. Louis and educated in the schools of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. He was intended for Princeton but college routine held no attraction. 

At 19, young Reid virtually ran away, reaching the West with fifteen cents. 
His employments were various and interesting; a utility man at $30 per week; night 
clerk in a hotel; "Dude Ranching'* under the auspices of friends; curb reporter 
on the Newark, N. J., Morning Star, also the Examiner, then with his father to 
play juvenile in one of the latter's plays. 

His first appearance on the screen was at the old Selig in Chicago where 
he remained nine months. Again with his father, they took a studio in Brevoot 
Place, New York, where the famous play "The Confession" was written, which 
had a run at the Bijou, a Henry Miller theatre, with a $2.00 curtain. It is but fair 
to state here that Wallace Reid has never received due credit for his share in the 
writing and production of "The Confession." He afterward sold the play to the 
Vitagraph for $1,500 (an unheard of sum in those days), he and his father to be 
in the cast. Because of technical impediments this play has only recently been 
released with Henry Walthall in the cast. 

At the Vitagraph, Mr. Reid played in old Indian legends an Indian version 
of "Romeo and Juliet" and Cooper's "Deer Slayer." At the old Reliance in 
"Abraham Lincoln" and "Virginius;" wrote scenarios; was property man and 
assistant director. A few pictures at the Imp, then to the Universal in California. 
Here he played "Every Inch a Man" with Dorothy Davenport. Then came his 
association with Allan Dwan. His first chance to direct was at Santa Barbara in a 
second company, but a cry went up for his return to the screen and he and Allan 
Dwan worked on stories together, Reid playing lead and Marshall Neilan, juveniles. 
This meant too much talent in one group, so they separated, each forming his own 
company. Then for eleven months, Miss Davenport and Mr. Reid played together 
and it was at this time they were married. 

An association with D. W. Griffith followed and Mr. Reid played the black- 
smith in "The Birth of a Nation" and confirmed conclusively his title to stellar roles. 
He was then cast for his first star part — Prince Carl in "Old Heidelberg" with 
Dorothy Gish. The Lasky Feature Play Company signed him and he appeared 
in "Carmen" with Geraldine Farrar; "Man of Music Mountain," directed by George 
Mulford; "To Have and to Hold," which introduced Mae Murray to the screen; 
"The Lottery Man," direction James Cruze! "Excuse Mv Dust," direction Sam 
Wood; "The Dancing Fool," "Sick A-bed" and "What's Your Hurry?" the last 
of the so-called motor series. 

Love of music is one of Mr. Reid's most pleasurable interests. He plays with 
skill many stringed instruments. Hunting and fishing are his pastime. He paints 
heads and landscapes with skill and facility. As an artist he has run the gamut 
of parts. He stands six feet two inches in his stockings and is built like a young 
gladiator. He holds the longest term contract with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation that has been drawn in screen history — nine years — fivQ of which have 
expired. Wallace Reid is a tremendous box office asset and he knows the rhythm of 
the public pulse. 
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RUTH ROLAND 

Ruth Roland was born in San Francisco and educated by private tutors. At 
the age of three and a half years she appeared at the old California Theatre in 
"Cinderella." She was the company's mascot and went on the road with them. 
At four she did a specialty in vaudeville, Keith Circuit, and was featured by 
the Edward Holden Stock Company in children's parts. She was the first child 
actress to appear in Honolulu, where, intending to play four weeks, she remained 
eight months. The people literally went wild, nightly showering the stage with 
silver and gold so bountifully that the stage hands had to collect it. Played with 
Morosco and Belasco as a featured child actress; also the Orpheiun Circuit twice, 
as a child artist. 

Her first appearance in pictures was at the old Kalem Studio, Santa Monica, in 
"The Chance Shot" at $35 per week. As an illustration of her pluck, in her second 
picture, she rode a horse fifty miles, although she had not ridden in several years. 
Western comedies, such as "Strong Arm Nellie" and "The Pasadena Peach," fol- 
lowed in which Marshall Neilan was her leading man. Miss RK>land's first 
scenario was written for Marshall Neilan's first picture. He played opposite and 
also directed Miss Roland's comedies, "Wanted an Heir" and "The Slavery of 
Foxious," a burlesque on old Roman days. 

A thousand feet of film were taken of just Ruth Roland showing the require* 
ments of a motion picture actress. This filming is unique and was a tremendous 
success. Still with Kalem, she did "The Girl Detective" series, and to this day she 
is known as "The Kalem Girl." In "The Girl Detective" series there were seven 
episodes of two reels each. 

One of Miss Roland's favorite stage parts was in "The Lost Paradise," the last 
play written by Cecil de Mille's father. Then the famous "Who Pays" series 
of twelve pictures, three reels each, ranging from comedy to drama. "The Red 
Circle," written by William Ritchie, was among the most popular of serials, as 
were also the ^\e, reel "Gold Rooster" hand colored pictures, "The Sultana" and 
"A Message from Reno." The "Who Wins" series followed; then "The Neglected 
Wife," a serial by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 

Miss Roland co-starred with William Elliott in "Comrade John." This was 
her last picture with Balboa and it is well known that Miss Roland scored for 
Horkheimer the greatest success the company had ever known. A trip to New 
York followed. 

Returning to the screen, the record-breaker "Hands Up" was filmed. This 
picture had the biggest recorded first sale of any Pathe production. "The Tiger's 
Tail" serial followed. 

Miss Roland at this point formed her own company. She drew all her own 
contracts, without assistance from lawyer or layman. Because of her enormous 
popularity, capital to back her enterprise was offered without reserve — a graceful 
and material tribute. Her first picture, "The Adventures of Ruth" was written 
and directed by herself. The second "Ruth of the Rockies" is from the novel 
"Broadway Bab," by Johnston E. McCulley. Her agreement with Pathe calls for 
four serials — two a year. 

No name in the serial history of moving pictures stands higher than Ruth Ro- 
land's. As she herself puts it: "My life has been one serial after another and all 
of them successes." As a child, Ruth Roland was a mascot — and a mascot she 
remains. 
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WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 

William Russell, the famous range rider of tlie films, was born in the Bronx, 
New York City. He made his first stage appearance when he was eight years old 
and while he was attending school. He sold newspapers, swam in the East River 
and started a miniature pigeon ranch in the upper Bronx, when he was twelve. 
At this time he met with an accident, breaking his hip bone, which necessitated 
his lying in a hospital fourteen months. He emerged lame, with a prospect of 
remaining so the balance of his life, and it was his determination to rid himself, by 
physical exercise, of his infirmity, that led tp his becoming the fine athlete he is 
today. He boxed and swam and is a graduate of the Bernard McFadden School of 
Physical Culture. The foot-ball team of Fordham College counted him one of its 
best players. At the age of twenty-one he won the amateur boxing championship 
of America. His lameness entirely disappeared. 

On the stage, Mr. Russell has played with Ethel Barrymore, Chauncey Olcott, 
Blanche Bates and David Higgins. He was leading man with the Poll Stock Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and starred for two years on the road in "St. Elmo." He 
toured the vaudeville circuit with his own boxing act, and then made his start in 
pictures with the Biograph Company in the days when that company comprised 
Arthur Johnson, D. W. Griffith, Mary Pickford, Mabel Normand and others of note. 
From the Biograph, Mr. Russell went to the Thanhouser Company where he became 
popularly known as "Big Bill" Russell. He returned to the Biograph, playing 
leads in the three-reel features of Klaw and Erlanger. Then came several parts 
in Famous Players pictures and in 1915, he went to California to play in the 
American serial "The Diamond in the Sky" which was made at Santa Barbara. 

He then organized his own company, the William Russell Productions, at the 
American Film Studio, and his pictures were released by the Mutual and Pathe Film 
Companies. It was in the feature pictures that followed that Mr. Russell estab- 
lished himself as a virile, out-of-door type of man. Alternating his western pictures 
with a series of farce comedies, he earned a reputation for being a particularly 
versatile star. Then came the contract with the William Fox Company by whom 
he has been employed to star in special features. In July, 1919, Mr. Fox signed 
several male stars, first among them William Russell. The most successful and sen- 
sational of his features since joining the Fox Company is "The Man Who Dared," 
an original story by Jules Furthmann. "The Lincoln Highwayman," adapted from 
Paul Dickey's vaudeville sketch of that name; "Shod with Fire," an adaptation of 
a western novel, and "The Twins of Suffering Creek" are among some of the other 
recent Russell-Fox releases. 

So well does Mr. Russell fit into the role of the western range rider, the lumber- 
jack or just the out-door man, that people naturally believe him to be to the 
western manner born, instead of being a native of the Borough of the Bronx. His 
successes on the stage and in pictures are due to the same clear-headed determina- 
tion that cured him of his lameness in his youth, and which will carry him with 
certainty wherever he desires to go. 
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MONROE SALISBURY 

Monroe Salisbury was born in Buffalo, N. Y. His education was acquired in 
the schools of both New York and California. He began his professional career 
at the age of 18, when he joined the Catherine Rober Company as leading man. 
During Mr. Salisbury's association with this company, he played twelve leads a 
week. These included a variety of characterizations ranging from Romeo in "Romeo 
and Juliet" to Napoleon in "Madame Sans Gene." While Mr. Salisbury was with 
the Rober Company, it was his good fortune to have Richard Mansfield and A. M. 
Palmer see him play Romeo, which resulted in his being engaged for Richard 
Mansfield's big production of "Henry the Fifth" in New York. In the run which 
followed, Mr. Salisbury's performance proved so satisfactory that he was further 
engaged by Mr. Mansfield for repertoire work during the regular season. 

After the Mansfield engagement, Mr. Salisbury was with the Kathryn Kidder 
Company for two years, playing leads. Then he was engaged by Mrs. Fiske for 
her original New York production of "Marta of the lowlands." He remained with 
Mrs. Fiske for two years. An engagement with John Drew followed in "The 
Second in Command" and another with Klaw & Erlanger in "The Prince of India." 
A season as Nance O'Neil's leading man brought Mr. Salisbury up to his advent 
on the screen. 

In his initial picture he played Sir Henry with Dustin Farnum in the "Squaw 
Man." It is interesting to record that this was the first picture made by the Lasky 
Company. During his engagement with this company, Mr. Salisbury played Don 
Louis in "The Rose of the Rancho" and the lead opposite Marguerite Clarke in "The 
Goose Girl." He was then cast for his favorite role, Alessandro in "Ramona." 
Following this came a splendid portrayal of Conrad La Grange in Harold Bell 
Wright's "The Eyes of the World." During two years, Mr. Salisbury starred for 
Universal, but a corporation has now been orsranized which places him at the head 
of his own productions. His first picture, "The Barbarian" is an adaptation from 
a magazine story by Theodore Solomon. Donald Crisp, who directed "Ramona" and 
"The Eyes of the World" with such marked success, will also supervise the making 
of "The Barbarian." 

It is interesting to note that Monroe Salisbury, at the close of his first engage- 
ment, was sought by Richard Mansfield and afterwards by managers of equal promi- 
nence. His natural ability placed him early at the head of his profession and he has 
easily maintained that position on both stage and screen. 

His portrayals of romantic roles, especially those requiring a foreign character- 
ization, have been received with great favor. Under his own management Monroe 
Salisbury will undoubtedly produce attractive and artistic pictures. His enterprise 
is watched with interest and its success is predicted with confidence. 
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PAUL SCARDON 

Paul Scardon was born in Australia and i^ade his first appearance on the 
stage at the age of 15, as a contortionist. From vaudeville he went into pantomime, 
and then for ^ve years he toured Australia and New Zealand, playing dramatic parts 
with J. C. Williamson. In 1905 he joined the Nance O'Neil company and came 
with that organization to America. En route the company enjoyed the novelty of 
playing a matinee at ten o'clock in the morning at Honolulu. At the termination 
of his engagement with Nance O'Neil Mr. Scardon played Shakespearean roles 
with E. H. Sothern and appeared with Mrs. Fiske in her revival of "Becky Sharp" 
and later became stage manager for her "Mrs. Bumstead Leigh" company. He also 
appeared with Kyrle Bellew and Elsie Ferguson. 

Mr. Scardon is noted for the marvels of his make-up. He has made his mark 
both on the stage and screen by the skill and artistry with which he has portrayed 
widely varying characterizations. From the doddering old man to the most pro- 
nounced foreign type, each is drawn with equal skill by this master of the art, 
whose make-up, after all, is merely an adjunct to the true ability of the actor. 

In 1910 Mr. Scardon went into pictures, being engaged by the late David Miles 
for the Majestic Stock Company which had Mary Pickford and Mabel Trunelle 
as its leads. After several years with Majestic and Reliance, he joined the Vita- 
graph forces as an actor and will be remembered as Professor Stilleter in "The 
Goddess" with Anita Stewart. President Albert E. Smith, however, soon became 
aware of his executive ability and installed him as a director. The long list of 
features which he has since produced bear ample testimony to his industry and 
efficiency as well as to President Smith's good judgment. 

Among these are: "The Land of Surprise" with William Courtenay; "The Hero 
of Submarine D-2," and "The Dawn of Freedom" with Charles Richman; "The 
Redemption of Dave Darcy," "The Man Hunt" and "The Alibi" with James Mor- 
rison; "Phanton Fortunes" and "A Prince in a Pawnshop" with Barney Bernard; 
"The Enemy," "A Rose of the South" and "Her Right to Live," with Peggy 
Hyland; "Arsene Lupin," "The Hawk," "Apartment 29," "The Maelstrom," "The 
Stolen Treaty," "The Love Doctor," "Transgression," "The Grell Mystery" and 
In the Balance" with Earle Williams; "Soldiers of Chance," with Evart Overton; 
The Other Man," "The Desired Woman," "A Bachelor's Children," "The Golden 
Goal," "A Game of Fate," "Tangled Lives," "All Men," "The Green God," "King 
of Diamonds," "Hoarded Assets," "Silent Strength," "Fighting Destiny," "Beating 
the Odds," "Beauty Proof," "The Man Who Won," "In Honor's Web," with Harry 
Morey; "Children Not Wanted," with Edith Day, and "Port O' Caprice" with 
Blanche Sweet. For the Goldwyn Company, "Pardners of the Night" and "Mile- 
stones." 

Paul Scardon, when he came to the screen, brought with him an unusual knowl- 
edge of stagecraft. He knows his theatre from beginning to end, and his splendid 
work as a director of pictures confirms the confidence in which he is held by pro- 
ducers. 
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J. BARNEY SHERRY 

J. Barney Sherry was born of Irish parents in Germantown, Pa. His people 
were bitterly opposed to the theatre and it was not until the success of their son 
was assured that they became reconciled to his choice of a profession. Possessing 
a baritone voice of wide range and exquisite quality, he made his first appearance 
when he was twenty, in a repertory of Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, in all the 
Eastern cities. Afterward on the dramatic stage, he played the Irishman in "Cap- 
tain Barrington" and the Pope in "The Eternal City." 

Mr. Sherry holds a record of thirteen years in vaudeville where on the Orpheum 
Circuit he presented "A Night with the Poets," one of the most artistic of vaude- 
ville gems. 

His first appearance in pictures was made at the Vitagraph in "Raffles" when 
he registered an unusual success. He then accepted an offer to go to California 
with the Bison Company and remained with them as leading man until the Triangle 
combination was formed under the management of Thomas H. Ince. Here, for 
seven years, he played leads and stellar roles. In "Who Killed Walton.^" a Tri- 
angle production he was starred, as he also was in "The Little Brother of the 
Rich," a Universal production. In "Real Folks" he took the part of an old Irish- 
man of the harp type and it was his delightful portrayal of this character that not 
only saved the picture but made it a seller. The statement that his performtmce 
literally rescued this picture from oblivion is endorsed by the critics. 

Among the many stars with whom Mr. Sherry has played are: Dorothy Dalton, 
Bessie Barriscale and Anita Stewart. He has co-starred with Gloria Swanson in 
"Her Decision" and has played the lead to Olive Thomas in "Darling Mine" and 
"The River's End" under the direction of Marshall Neilan. Mr. Sherry is under 
contract to Marshall Neilan but the latter has courteously loaned him for the time 
being to the Monroe Salisbury Productions for "The Barbarian," the first picture 
to be filmed by this corporation. 

Mr. Sherry is called one of the best looking men in the silent drama. He is a 
perfect screen subject and the public are so accustomed in recent years to his 
drawing-room portrayals that there is a real demand for him in dress clothes. 
He is a bachelor and has a perfectly appointed home on the Palisades, on top of 
the canon at Santa Monica, where the ocean and the sky seem to meet. This home 
is presided over by a sister and a brother and contains a fine library of which he is 
justly proud. Mr. Sherry is known as the Irish Prince, a title he fairly deserves, 
for charity is one of his hobbies. He has devoted a large part of his earnings to 
many worthy causes, especially that of homeless children who adore the big- 
heartedness of their benefactor. In his house is a collection of rare curios 
presented as tokens of gratitude for his numerous acts of kindness. 

He has a kennel of Airdales and Cocker Spaniels, both of which have won many 
prizes. The famous Cocker Spaniel, Daybreak, prize winner of the California 
coast, is his. This dog has taken eleven prizes in two years and will not be shown 
any more. Mr. Sherry is frequently seen on his thoroughbred mare followed by a 
pack of Airdales. The screen world recognizes in Barney Sherry a man of many 
charming qualities, who also knows his art. 
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MILTON SILLS 

Milton Sills was born in Chicago and educated at the University of Chicago, 
where he took his A.B. He continued his course for two years, with the intention 
of taking his Ph.D., but changed his mind, gave up his fellowship and went on the 
stage. His first appearance was made at Palestine, Ohio, a place difficult to find 
on the map, at the meagre sum of $30 per week. 

He modestly claims that sheer bluff gave him this first engagement. Later he 
played "The Miser" in Chicago, with Ibsen and Shakespearean roles following. 
These afforded fine mental food, but they lacked commercial attractiveness, and Mr. 
Sills journeyed to New Orleans where he played in stock. Here an opportunity, 
so propitious that it seemed to drop from the sky, to play a lead on Broadway, New 
York, was offered, and he appeared in "This Man and This Woman," at $150 per 
week. It is a far cry from New Orleans to New York — from $50 to $150 
— but it affords a fair illustration of the rapidity of the young actor's rise. 
"A Happy Marriage," by the late Clyde Fitch, came next followed by "The Servant 
in the House." It was dViring this engagement that Mr. Sills met his wife, Gladys 
Wynne, cousin of the celebrated Edith Wynne Matheson. Then cf^me the Belasco 
production "The Fighting Hope," with Blanche Bates; "Mother," a William A. 
Brady production; "Diplomacy," "The Governor's Lady," "Panthea" and "The 
Law of the Land." It was while in this last play that Mr. Sills received a query 
by phone from William A. Brady as to whether he would entertain a picture 
proposition. He promptly answered in the affirmative and his first screen appear- 
ance was made in the last scene of "The Pit," then came "The Deep Purple," with 
Clara Kimball Young, "Under Southern Skies," "The Rack," with Alice Brady, 
and then that best of sellers, "The Honor System," a ten reel prison reform 
picture in which Mr. Sills not only played, but also collaborated with R. A. Walsh 
in writing the scenario. Then came the serial "Patria," with Irene Castle, 15 
episodes in 30 reels ; "The Reason Why," "The Savage Woman" and "The Claw," 
again with Clara Kimball Young. Three pictures with Geraldine Farrar followed, 
then "The Stronger Vow." For the first time on the screen he then played a 
comedy part with Viola Dana in "Satan, Jr.," "The Woman Thou Gavest Me,^* 
"The Fear Woman," with Pauline Frederick; "The Street Called Straight," by 
Basil King; "The Eyes of Youth," with Clara Kimball Young; with Mildred Harris 
Chaplin in "The Inferior Sex;" with Viola Dana in "Dangerous to Men;" "Sweet 
Lavender," with Mary Miles Minter, and "The Faith Healer," directed by George 
Melford, a picture of tremendous emotional power, and "Behold My Wife," Melford 
production. 

Mr. Sills's hobby is chess. This game possibly appeals because it is a mental 
game, and Mr. Sills is not only an actor in the foremost rank on both stage and 
screen; he is also a man of fine mind. He is a student of the modern sciences, a 
lover of music, and devoted to the old masters. He is an extensive reader and is 
justly proud of his fine library of 8,000 volumes. His fluent command of four 
languages, English, French, German and Spanish, greatly facilitates his studies, 
and it is undoubtedly the development of his human and mental qualities, in ad- 
dition to his marked histrionic ability that rank him before the public as a man 
worth while. 
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ANITA STEWART 

Anita Stewart was born in Brooklyn. Her advent in pictures was with the 
Vitagraph as an extra at the age of 15. Her" first picture was "Her Choice/* 
and her first lead was in "The Wood "Kiolet." In this picture, one of the screen's 
greatest successes, the wistfulness aijd exquisite delicacy of her portrayal lifted 
Anita Stewart instantly into prominence, and enrolled her name permanently on the 
scroll of fame. A wood dance in bare feet, a most attractive feature, was here 
mtroduced by Miss Stewart. Then came "The Painted World." "The Goddess" 
followed and proved another tremendous success. "A Million Bid" was the first 
five-reel picture shown on Broadway. It ran 299 performances at the Criterion 
Theatre. "The Girl Philippi," under the direction of the late Rankin Drew, broke, 
and still holds the record at the Rialto Theatre. "The Suspect" was also directed 
by Rankin Drew, who after a brilliant military service died a soldier's death. 

Miss Stewart holds the unusual distinction of having been associated with two 
picture corporations only. While with the Vitagraph she received many offers, 
but it was not until her agreements had terminated that she signed with Louis 
B. Mayer, the well known producer, to become head of her own corporation, 
the Anita Stewart Productions. Her first picture under the new regime, "Virtuous 
Wives," directed by George Loane Tucker, was one of the big ' successes of the 
year 19I8. "Midnight Romance" and "Mary Regan," directed by Lois Weber fol- 
lowed. Then came "Mind-the-Paint Girl," adapted from the London play, which, 
with Miss Stewart, was even better as a picture than as drama. This was suc- 
ceeded by "Human Desire" and "Her Kingdom of Dreams," directed by Marshall 
Neilan, who also directed "In Old Kentucky," by the famous author Charles Dazey 
— anoilier sensation of its year (1920). A fabulous sum is said to have been paid 
for the cinema rights to this play, which affords a medium for the display by the 
young star of talent of the highest order. A financial and personal success was 
recorded. 

"The Fighting Shepherdess," another recent release, has received high praise, 
many believing that the character of the waif of the hills revealed a new phase of 
Miss Stewart's art. 

"The Yellow Typhoon," adapted from Harold McGrath's interesting story, 
illustrated to even a greater degree the wide range of this young artist's gifts. 
Two more pictures fill this season's quota: "Harriet and the Piper," and "Sowing 
the Wind." 

Like most busy people Miss Stewart has her play hours. She is an excellent 
pianist and has written successful songs. On the grounds of her studio at Holly- 
wood, California, is a bungalow, whose reception room is a reminder of Old Japan, 
and a dressing room in French gray and old rose. A well equipped kitchen com- 
pletes the perfection of this miniature house and makes it a delightful resting place 
between scenes. 

Under her contract Miss Stewart is iaccorded a three months* summer vacation 
which she spends in the East, where she is mistress of a perfectly appointed country 
home, and the owner of a beautiful yacht. Much of her time is passed on the 
water. 

Success has not spoiled Anita Stewart, who, notwithstanding her enormous 
popular vogue, is just a regular girl, one of the most beloved of the great stars 
of the screen. Her beauty, worshipped by her fans since her first picture, carries a 
suggestion of pathos, and her wonderful eyes, whether wistful or flashing, make an 
appeal whose goal is the heart. 
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EDITH STOREY 

Edith Storey was born in New York City. She made her first professional ap- 
pearance at the age of nine in "Audrey," with Eleanor Robson. Her career on 
the legitimate stage, in addition to the usual course, had the advantage of a close 
association with the world-famous Bernhardt, with whom she played in repertoire. 
Her advent in pictures was with the Vitagraph and she gave the public some of 
the finest productions ever filmed by that company. She was the star in "The Dust 
of Egypt," "The Prince of Folly" and "Tarantula;" three big sellers, directed 
by George D. Baker. Following came "The Island of Regeneration," under the 
direction of Fred Thompson. She co-starred with E. H. Sothern in "An Enemy to 
the King,'* also directed by Fred Thompson. In "The Christian," she was, also 
starred. This was the first eight-reel picture, with the exception of "Caberia" 
that had been filmed up to that time. She was with the Vitagraph when that com- 
pany made feature pictures of three reels — release, one reel a month. 

She then went to California to do a special. At the conclusion of the work on 
the special, the Vitagraph loaned Miss Storey's services to Melie for six months and 
she went to Texas to do westerns. Her Vitagraph agreement ended, she went 
to Metro for one year. Two of her successes with that company were "The Claim," 
directed by Frank Reicher and "The Legion of Death," under the direction of 
Tod Browning. 

Following the Metro engagement, she signed with Robertson & Cole and the 
first picture for this concern was "Moon Madness," under the direction of Colin 
Campbell. Then came "Beach of Dreams." 

Miss Storey is a great out-door girl. She is mistress of any horse she wishes to 
ride. She sails a boat with skill, is an excellent swimmer as well as a deep diver. 
Also, she sails the air, for in an aeroplane, she is a daring and enthusiastic pilot. 
Her voice is a delight and she has beautiful hands — exquisite in their shape and 
coloring. On her slender figure rests a well poised head. 

To her credit must be placed some exceedingly fine pictures. Her art rings 
true, no matter what type it may be called upon to portray. 
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C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 

C. Gardner Sullivan, noted scenario writer for the Thos. H. Ince studios at 
Culver City, California, was born at Stillwater, Minn. He began his business career 
as a newspaper reporter at the modest salary of $6 per week on the St. Paul Daily 
News, He was soon raised to $8. and shortly afterward was entrusted with the 
dignity of conducting a column which as Mr. Sullivan himself dryly and character- 
istically puts it "was supposed to be a humorous column." After the manner of 
most ambitious young men, especially those in the newspaper business, he shortly 
migrated to New York and found congenial employment in the office of the Evening 
Journal, One day a young man in the Journal office showed an ad. he had clipped 
from the Saturday Evening Post — one of those secret-of-selling-scenario things, 
and he and young Sullivan, in a spirit of fun, answered it. This led to an at- 
tempt at scenario writing and Mr. Sullivan's initial effort was a little skit called 
"Her Polished Family," the story of a country girl who, returning from her first 
term at college, takes it upon herself to polish the folks. The Edison Co. paid 
$25 for this story and it laid a foundation from which have sprung a marvelous 
record of stories and scenarios. 

In New York at this time, Indian-Military dramas were in vogue and Mr. Sul- 
livan tried his hand at one which he considered a regular thriller and sent it to 
Mr. Ince. Within a couple of weeks he received a check for $50. During the 
following months, a number of scenarios were sold to Mr. Ince, until in 1914 
Mr. Ince wrote asking Mr. Sullivan to go to California and become a member of 
the scenario staff. Meanwhile the young scenario writer had married and a move 
to so distant a place needed consideration. The offer was finally accepted, 
although both husband and wife believed they were starting on a wild-goose chase. 
They feared the congeniality of the newspaper office would be missed, and that 
possibly strange surroundings and an unfamiliar atmosphere would tend to shorten 
an engagament which otherwise held out a strong inducement. But their fears 
were groundless. California is the life and the moving picture studio had all the 
fascination of the newspaper office — plus substantial remuneration. Indeed, Mr. 
Sullivan's opinion of the screen studio is now so high that he believes a young 
girl is better off and better paid even doing "bits" in pictures than are many who 
hold high priced secretarial positions. Besides the monotony of the office job 
is absent. 

Mr. Sullivan's work at the Ince studio has more than fulfilled both the hopes 
of the management and his own. The number of his screen success is so great 
that only a few may be enumerated. Among these are: "Civilization," special; 

Branding Broadway," with William Hart; "Naughty, Naughty"; "The Vamp"; 

Hell's Hinges"; "The Coward"; "The Thoroughbred"; "The Zeppelin's Last 
Raid"; "Dangerous Hours"; "Other Men's Wives" and "Stepping Out," with Enid 
Bennett. His latest is a story for Miss Bennett called "Hairpins." During the 
present summer, 1920, Mr. Sullivan is making a trip around the world, largely for 
business purposes. He may be away eight months and all of this time will be de- 
voted to the absorption of a new stock of ideas for picturization at the Ince studios 
on his return. Like many whose early newspaper efforts were humorous, Mr. 
Sullivan's is a most dignified personality, relieved however by a lurking whimsical 
smile. His popularity in the studio in universal, extending from the highest to the 
extra. His failing is golf. 
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BLANCHE SWEET 

Blanche Sweet was born in Chicago and educated in California. At one and a 
half years she made her first stage appearance in the famous "Blue Jeans/* when 
she was carried on and had her pink little toes kissed. At six she made a three 
years* tour with Chauncey Olcott, then returned to the coast and went to school. 
Before she had finished her schoolings her grandmother took her to New York and 
she danced with Gertrude Hoffman. Dancing was a gift from her mother. Pearl 
Alexander^ who was famous as a dancer. Miss Sweet then was featured in 
"Charlotte Temple." Her entrance into pictures was at the Edison as an extra 
girl. In "The Man with Three Wives^" she played one of the wives. At the 
Biograph under D. W. Griffith she began work as an extra girl in "A Comer in 
Wheat." Later Mr. Griffith offered her $100 per week — ^a fortune in those days. 
The extraordinary event which followed fairly illustrates Miss Sweet's love of 
dancing. Gertrude Hoffman offered her $18 a week and she accepted it. This 
almost unbelievable occurrence is a matter of stage history. 

Her return to the screen was made when Mary Pickford, having left the Bio- 
graph without an ingenue^ Miss Sweet was engaged by wire. The first picture 
in which she was starred under the Griffith banner was "The Lone Dale Operator.'* 
It was during her initial year at the Biograph that Frank Powell directed her first 
picture, a comedy called "All on Account of the Milk/' in which Mary Pickford 
and Arthur Johnson played together, as did also Blanche Sweet and Mack Sennett. 
During her second term of four years she was starred in that big special produc- 
tion "Judith of Bethulia." Her portrayal of the character of Judith will long be 
remembered as one of the finest ever filmed. 

Mr. Griffith then became associated with the Mutual and his first special, "The 
Escape," was filmed with Miss Sweet, as were also "Home Sweet Home" and "The 
Avenging Conscience." 

Mr. Lasky made Miss Sweet an offer which she frankly laid before Mr. Griffith. 
He had fathered her career and she sought his advice, and he disinterestedly 
counselled her acceptance. The engagement that followed lasted two years. Her 
first picture for Lasky was "The Warrens of Virginia," that delightful story 
written for the screen by Jeanie Macpherson and directed by Cecil de Mille. Then 
"The Captive," an original story, and "Those Without Sin," which was her last 
picture. She had called upon her system for more than it could stand. Over- 
work had resulted in a nervous breakdown and Miss Sweet retired from the screen 
for two years. She had, however, won such a place in the heart of the public that 
there was constant clamor for her return. On her re-appearance her first picture^ 
"The Unpardonable Sin," under the direction of Marshall Neilan has gone on 
record as one of the screen's best. 

She then signed with Jesse Hampton where her first picture was *'A Woman 
of Pleasure," directed by Wallace Worsley; "Cressy," a Bret Harte story under 
the direction of Robert Thomby. This picture recorded one of her greatest 
successes. Then "Leona Goes a Hunting," direction of Henry King; "That Girl 
MontaHt," direction of Robert Thornby, and "Port O' Caprice," directed by Paul 
Scardon. Miss Sweet is scheduled to play in "Eliza Comes to Stay" and a big pro- 
duction of "Cinderella Jane," by Marjorie Benton Cook. 

Blanche Sweet is of the affectionately termed Dresden China type, willowy 
of figure with sunkissed hair. She brings to the screen a winsome personality 
that has attracted many firm admirers. 
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NORMA TALMADGE 

Norma Talmadge, born at Niagara Falls, New York, was educated at the Brook- 
lyn public schools and Erasmus High School, and entered the motion picture world 
at the age of fourteen. Unlike most of her contemporaries she had had no stage 
experience preliminary to her appearance in pictures. Neither had she indulged in 
amateur theatricals further than to play with her sisters, after the manner of 
children, at a most primitive game of make believe. Norma, however, from child- 
hood had a. penchant for things theatrical. Whenever she read a book she liked she 
wanted to dramatize it, and it was also her idea that she must be. the "leading lady," 
with which arrangement, however, the sisters seldom agreed. Mrs. Talmadge, her 
mother, encouraged in various ways the ambitions of her daughters and always lent 
a guiding hand by being one of them, rather than a critical looker-on. As they 
grew up she continued to take an active interest in all their individual affairs, so 
when Norma announced that she would like to go into pictures there was no excite- 
ment or hysteria. On the contrary, she took her by the hand and escorted her to 
the Vitagraph studio, where she was immediately accepted for small parts. 

Later, as Norma prospered and rose from "bits" to "leads" it was her mother 
who encouraged her to study French, and who went with her to all her singing 
lessons, and even now, every Tuesday and Thursday night, she is the audience of 
one who watches Normals and Constance's progress in Russian ballet dancing. 

From the Vitagraph Miss Talmadge went to the Fine Arts and Triangle Com- 
panies, then to Selznick and finally to Select. The marvellous acclaim which has 
accompanied all her recent productions was distinctly foreshadowed in her early 
pictures. She photographs perfectly, and her portrayals are natural and convincing. 
Among her early successes were: "The Crown," "Prince's Double," "The Social 
Secretary," "Fifty Fifty," "Poppy," "The Moth," "Panthea," "The Secret of the 
Storm Country," "Ghpsts of Yesterday," "De Luxe Annie," "Her Only Way," "The 
Forbidden City," "The Heart of Wetona," "The Probation Wife," "The Way of a 
Woman" and "She Loves and Lies." 

After the termination of her contract with the Select Pictures Corporation, 
arrangements were made whereby Miss Talmadge's forthcoming productions would 
be released through the First National Company. The following were made under 
this regime: "A Daughter of Two Worlds," "The Woman Gives," "Yes or No" 
and "The Branded Woman." 

Miss Talmadge is five feet two inches in height, weighs 114 pounds and has 
brown hair and brown eyes. This is a cold description of a remarkable girl and 
conveys no idea of the individuality it outlines. Her eyes, for instance, arie large 
and gratifyingly beautiful. Her hair is abundant and becomingly adorns a well- 
poised head. A figure, medium, graceful and lithe, responding spontaneously to 
every emotion. A true Cupid's bow for a mouth, and a gleam of white with a smile. 
That fairly suggests Norma Talmadge, who is mistress of her art and at the very 
apex of her profession. She is also one of the most beloved of the screen's favorites. 
In her line Norma Talmadge stands supreme and her followers are to be found in 
the four comers of the earth. 
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ROBERT G. VIGNOLA 

Robert Vignola was born in Italy, but came to America when he was three years 
old. At 19, Mr. Vignola went on the stage, making his first appearance with two of 
the world's most famous stars, Eleanor Robson and the late Kyrle Bellew^ in 
"Romeo and Juliet." For the seven following years he played leads and became 
a character actor of wide repute. Then he responded to the urge of the hour and 
became a member of the Kalem Film Corporation where he played leading roles 
for one year. After directing seven pictures for this corporation, Mr. Vignola went 
abroad, visiting Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Egypt 
and Palestine, playing during the trip widely different characterizations in many 
pictures. 

Mr. Vignola's relation to the screen has been somewhat unique. Unlike most 
successful screen actors, he had no desire to direct, notwithstanding the many 
opportunities that were offered, especially after he had so successfully directed 
for Ealem. He preferred acting. Events, however, so shaped themselves that Mr. 
Vignola again took up directorship with the Kalem Company and later signed with 
the Famous Players. 

Possibly no greater tribute could be paid to the art of Robert Vignola than to 
state that in eleven years he has directed for two concerns only, Kalem and Famous 
Players, during which time he has produced many pictures, among them being 
"The Third Kiss," "Seventeen," "The Spider," "The Claw," "A Woman's Weapons/' 
"The Thirteenth Commandment," "The Moment Before," "The Knife," "The 
Reason Why," "Vickey Van," "An Experimental Marriage," "The Love That 
Lives," "Great Expectations," and "His Official Fiancee." 

The following stars have also been under Mr. Vignola's direction: Pauline 
Frederick, Jack Pickford, Tom Moore and Owen Moore, Hazel Dawn, Marguerite 
Clarke, Alice Brady, Clara Kimball Young, Ethel Clayton, Vivian Martin, Constance 
Talmadge, Alice Joyce, Louise Huff, Leila Lee and Shirley Mason. 

Mr. Vignola has recently signed a contract with the Hearst Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions. His first picture with that corporation was "The World and His Wife," 
in which Alma Rubens is featured. 

While Mr. Vignola has spent most of his life in America, the artistic tempera- 
, ment which is his by inheritance, has never been dulled by contact with the trade 
rush of the new world. Italy has furnished many masters in painting, writing and 
acting, and it is the touch that comes from this land of the arts that has carried 
Robert Vignola, even against his inclination, to the position of master of his own 
profession. 

It is pleasing to quote one of his associates who says of him: "To all who 
know him he is just plain 'Bob.' Enviable position, exceptional salary, countless 
friends, seem never to affect him in the least. The door man at the studio stands 
just as high in his estimation as the man who owns the producing company, and it 
is this magnanimous spirit that makes him loved from coast to coast — ^that makes 
him just plain 'Bob.* " 
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ERICH von STROHEIM 

Erich von Stroheim was born in Vienna, Austria, September 22, 1885* His 
father was Colonel of the Sixth Dragoons and his mother. Lady in Waiting to Eliza- 
beth, late Empress of Austria-Hungary. He was educated at the Imperial and 
Royal Cadet School at Maehrisch-Weisskirchen and the Military Academy at Wiener- 
neustadt and graduated as second Lieutenant. He was detailed to the War College 
At Vienna where he passed the rigorous examination "Sub auspieces Imperatoris," 
which degree carried with it the award by the Emperor of the diamond ring on 
which the royal initials are engraved. He served during the Annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, when he was wounded and decorated with the Franz Josef cross 
and the Annexation medal. He was then transferred to the Imperial Palace Guard 
at Vienna. 

In 1909 Mr. von Stroheim came to America and worked at everything from 
shoveling mud to peddling fly paper. Then, believing his divers experiences an 
asset, he engaged as an extra in moving pictures with the old Reliance-Majestic. 
But ill luck pursued him, even necessitating the pawning of the Emperor's diamond 
ring, until one day his thorough knowledge of "Old Heidelberg," both book and 
city, made him John Emerson's assistant director and also portrayer of the important 
part of Lutz — at $18 per week! 

After playing the Pharisee in Griffith's "Intolerance," he became Emerson's 
art director, later going with Allan Dwan for the production of "Panthea," in 
which he also played the Russian police lieutenant, his first characterization of 
brutal cruelty. Then followed the Prussian in "The Unbeliever," the brutal Hun in 
"For France," then Griffith re-engaged von Stroheim for "Hearts of the World," 
in which he supervised all military details and played a bit. Finally he played the 
German officer in "The Heart of Humanity," which Alan Dale called "an unfor- 
gettable performance." 

After this period of comparative popularity, there came eight months of drought 
during which his nationality apparently barred him from every studio. Directors 
overlooked the fact that von Stroheim had proved his Americanism by serviqg in 
the American army four and a half years. 

In spite of all discouragement von Stroheim, filled with absolute assurance 
of his ability to make good if he were given a chance, made a bold play for a di- 
rectorship. Only the fact that he had carried the germ of a certain story entitled 
"The Pinnacle" in his mind for a long time, together with this being a case of the 
drowning man and the straw, gave him the power to convince Carl Laemmle, Presi- 
dent of the Universal Film Corporation that he was the man to direct this story. 
Notwithstanding the fact that everybody warned Mr. Laemmle against such seem- 
ing madness, he, being a man of keen perception, took a chance, and von Stroheim 
succeeded in producing one of the most artistic photo plays ever projected on a 
screen, "The Pinnacle" alias "Blind Husbands." He wrote the story, directed it, 
and also played the lead. 

After achieving "The Pinnacle" set in the Alps, von Stroheim jumped to Paris 
for his second production, "The Devil's Passkey," which he also wrote. The 
location of his third special feature "Foolish Wives," is Monte Carlo. It also is 
a one man piece, von Stroheim writing and directing it and playing the lead. 

With one stroke of genius, "Blind Husbands," his first picture, von Stroheim 
has reached the top rung of success. With a touch of art, he creates an atmosphere 
of truth and illustrates the psychology of humanity with rare and compelling skill. 
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BRYANT WASHBURN 

Bryant Washburn's baptismal name is Franklin Bryant Washburn and he is 
the third in as many generations to bear the name. His mother was Metha Catherine 
Johnson^ native of Denmark. Bryant Washburn III. (the subject of this sketch) 
was bom in Chicago, April 28, 1889. When he was three years old, the family 
moved to Racine, Wisconsin, and after seven years in that city, returned to Chicago, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Washburn II still reside. Mr. Washburn's education was 
completed at the Lake View High School, Chicago. He married Mabel Forrest 
Chidester, in Chicago, July 3, 1914. They have two sons, Bryant and D wight 
Ludlow. The younger child has the distinction of being named for Mr. Washburn's 
great uncle, Dwight L. Moody, the world's famous evangelist. 

Mr. Washburn is truly a pioneer in the motion picture industry. His intro- 
duction to the silent drama dates back to those thankless davs when an actor or 
actress who deserted the speaking stage for the screen was considered a rank 
heretic by those ingrained with legitimate stage ideals. Not only was the deserter 
ostracized on the screen, but his name was not revealed either by program or other- 
wise. The custom had at least one virtue in that it permitted the actor to hide his 
identity from the aspersions of his former fellow artists — the hiding being made 
easy by the many disguises the film actor was forced to assume in his work. 

Necessity really caused Mr. Washburn to seek his first motion picture engage- 
ment. Finding himself in New York, at the end of a not too prosperous theatrical 
engagement, he overheard a manager talk about the possibilities for a young man 
who would go to Chicago and work in pictures. The season of the year not being 
propitious for the securing of a theatrical engagement, he decided to investigate 
the new industry. He signed an agreement for the summer with the Essanay. At 
the expiration of this contract he developed a great aptitude for screen work, and 
the engagement that was entered into as a makeshift resulted in his continuing with 
the Essanay Company for seven years. During these years he played everything 
from dope fiends to kings. Just before leaving this organization he made what is 
conceded to be one of the greatest comedies ever produced — "Skinner's Dress Suit." 

Leaving the Essanay Company, Mr. Washburn entered into an engagement with 
the Pathe at the termination of which he became identified with the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation and his name ranks high among the great stars in that galaxy 
of talent. 

Mr. Washburn has religiously refused to play in any production that was not 
thoroughly clean and wholesome, being sufficiently far-sighted to realize that only 
productions of high moral character can survive. Among the excellent pictures 
he has made for the Paramount- Artcraft program are: "It Pays to Advertise/' 
"Why Smith Left Home," "Too Much Johnson," "Six Best Sellers," "The Sins of 
St. Anthony," "Mrs. Temple's Telegram," "What Happened to Jones" and "A 
Full House." 

Mr. Washburn is a member of the Brentwood Country Club, Los Angeles, and 
is a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason. Shortly after coming to California 
he purchased a beautiful home in Hawthorne Avenue, Hollywood. His entry into 
pictures was almost accidental, but he soon recognized an inviting opportunity and 
clinched it. He has been a star of the first magnitude for years. His worth and 
qualities receive final confirmation in the founding of his own corporation, Bryant 
Washburn Productions. 
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KENNETH WEBB 

Kenneth Webb was born in New York City and educated at the Collegiate School 
and Columbia University, where he received his A.B. in 1906. In college be wrote 
the book and lyrics of two "Varsity Shows," also played in them. On leaving 
college, he engaged in business for three years. During this time he wrote and 
staged productions for amateur societies in conjunction with his brother Roy Webb, 
who is a musician of ability and note. Five "Varsity Shows" were written for the 
Columbia University Players. He directed productions for Barnard College; the 
Comedy Opera Club of Staten Island; the Montclair Harlequins; the Paint and 
Powder Club of the Oranges; the Gramercy Guild; the School Settlement Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, etc. Several vaudeville and musical comedies followed, all with 
Roy Webb as composer. He appeared occasionally in his own shows, but writing 
and directing occupied most of his time. 

Deciding to give up his business and take up a theatrical career serioudyJ 
he produced the following musical comedies: "The Dream Girl"; "The Forbidden 
City"; "Leap Year Land"; "The Mountaineer" and "On Your Way." Also these 
vaudeville sketches, musical review^s, etc.: "The Best Sellers"; "The Japanese 
Garden"; "Jazz for Cinderella"; "The Rainbow Cocktail"; "Bleaty Bleaty"; "Fifth 
Avenue"; "Such a Little Bride" and "Which One.?" The music for each was] 
written by Roy Webb. 

In 1915, Mr. Webb wrote some scenarios for the Vitagraph. In 1917 he 
joined their staff and directed a series of O. Henry stories which were all presented 
at the Rivoli Theatre, New York, where they were specially featured. These stories, 
because of their skillful handling and close adherence to the originals were highly 1 
commended. Edward Earle and Agnes Ayres were the featured players, and while 
they were two-reel subjects, they were on several occasions billed over the so-called 
feature. Among them were: "Sisters of the Golden Circle"; "Mammon and the! 
Archer"; "Springtime a la Carte"; "The Bird of Bagdad"; "Transients in Arcadia"; 
"Tobin's Palm"; "The Ghost of a Chance" and "Buried Treasure." 

Among the feature pictures directed by Mr. Webb for Vitagraph were: "One 
Thousand Dollars" with Edward Earle, "The Adventure Shop" and "The Girl 
Problem" with Corinne Griffith. 

Mr. Webb joined the Famous Players in 1919. Here he directed "Marie, Ltd." 
and "His Bridal Night" with Alice Brady, for Select ("His Bridal Night" was 
called one of the best comedies of the year) ; "The Fear Market" and "Sinners" 
with Alice Brady, for Realart; and "The Stolen Kiss" with Constance Binney, 
for Realart. 

The season of 1920 found Mr. Webb with Whitman Bennett. Here he is directing 
Lionel Barry more and is writing his own scenarios from well known books and 
plays. His first release will be "The Master Mind" and "The Devil's Garden." 
In his leisure time he is writing lyrics and musical acts with Roy Webb as his 
cpllaborator. The latter is now art director at the Whitman Bennett Studios. 

Mr. Webb holds membership in the following clubs: The Lambs; Columbia 
University Club; Sons of the Revolution; Mofion Picture Directors' Association; 
Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity; American Dramatists; Society of Authors and Com- 
posers; Authors League and Englewood Country Club. 

His eminent success as a director of Motion Pictures was foreshadowed by his 
remarkable theatrical work at college, and his rapid advance is the result of the 
skill and art which are his. 
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LOIS WEBER 

Lois Weber is a distinguished woman, and one of the most delightful person- 
alities in screendom. She was born in Allegheny, Pa. As a girl, music was her 
mania and her most treasured possession was a baby grand piano. One of her 
ambitions was to go to New York for the cultivation of her voice, a powerful 
dramatic soprano, but her people opposed her wishes. Miss Weber, with eight 
dollars and a letter of introduction to one of New York's best teachers, left 
without saying good-bye. On arriving at the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion headquarters, she paid $4 in advance for a room for a week. The next day, 
on reaching the music instructor's address, she found a notice stating that he had 
gone abroad until September. It was then April. Too proud to return home. Miss 
Weber faced and endured such hardships as are seldom encountered by any young 
girl. She shortly obtained a position, however, to play the piano for dancing at a 
pittance of $3.50 per week. But one day there came a crisis and,' be it said to her 
credit, she sang in the street to buy food. 

Eventually Miss Weber joined a musical comedy company at the, to her, 
munificent sum of $25 a week. Melodrama, with Vance and Sullivan, followed, 
and it was then she met Wendell Phillips Smalley, their stage manager, who was 
the adopted grandson of Oliver Wendell Holmes and the son of G. W. Smalley, 
New York correspondent of the London Times, She fell in love with Smalley and 
married him. 

Husband and wife started in pictures together. The New York Motion Picture 
Corporation engaged Mr. Smalley as director and Miss Weber as leading woman. 
She also wrote original stories. Afterward she went to the Rex where she met 
Ed. Porter, and wrote, acted, helped direct and edited for him until the Rex and 
the Universal united. In twelve years* continuous screen work she has written all 
but seven of the pictures produced by herself and husband. 

Recent pictures to the credit of Miss Weber are: "Where Are My Children?" 
with Tyrone Power, which proved a record breaker and tremendous seller; "Jewell" 
with Ella Hall and Rupert Julian; "Shoes" with Mary MacLaren as star. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smalley played in "Scandal"; "Idle Wives"; "The Eye of God" with 
Tyrone Power, and "The Dumb Girl of Potici" with Mme. Pavlowa. Leaving 
the Universal, they went to the Bosworth Corporation where "Hypocrites" and 
"Captain Courtesy" with Dustin Farnum and Macklyn Arbuckle in "It Is No 
Laughing Matter" were produced. 

Six successes directed by Miss Weber with Mildred Harris Chaplin as star 
followed, "For Husbands Only" being the best seller. The others were: "The 
Doctor and the Woman"; "The Price of a Good Time"; "Home"; "Forbidden" 
and "Borrowed Clothes." Then she directed "Midnight Romance" and "Mary 
Regan" with Anita Stewart. She is now making her own pictures, the first of 
which "What Do Men Want.^" will be followed by "To Please One Woman." 

Miss Weber is today the possessor of one of the most beautifully appointed 
homes in Hollywood, California, yet like all really big people she refers to the 
days of her privation with the utmost freedom. In her spacious grounds there is 
a perfectly equipped studio which at every turn indicates the touch of an artistic 
hand. 

Lois Weber is as fearless in the production of her pictures as she once was 
in her struggle for a living, and her indubitable position is that of one of the 
best directors of the screen. 
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HARRY McRAE WEBSTER 

Harry McRae Webster was a stage director of note before he entered the 
moving picture industry. In the early days of pictures, they were looked upon 
askance and some difficulty was experienced in employing the best legitimate people 
for work before the camera. While Mr. Webster was directing Virginia Harned in 
"Iris" he was induced to accept the position of director for Essanay, in Chicago. 
Those were the one-reel days, when 1,000 feet of film had to be done in eight hours 
and nine people controlled the entire screen output of the world. 

One of Mr. Webster's first acts was the organization of a mobile stock company^ 
the first stock to appear before the camera, with which he put on drama, comedy 
and farce. Next he wrote the scenario for the big feature, "King Robert of Sicily," 
based on Longfellow's poem of the same name. This production cost $6,000 — ^a 
fortune in those days — and 22,000 feet of film were used. A spectacle, depicting 
the downfall of Mexico in the time of the Montezumas, followed. The Essanay was 
developed by Mr. Webster to a point where many directors were employed and he 
was made director general. He remained with the company ^ve years. 

Because of an important court decision at this time, independent companies 
came into existence, and it was for one of these that Mr. Webster produced the 
pretentious six-reel feature, *'The Victory of Virtue." This picture was comdemned 
by the National Board of Censors but upheld by the courts. On release, it enjoyed 
enormous popularity and made a fortune for its owners. It was in this picture 
that Gerda Holmes, that delightful young artist, played the important role. Mr. 
Webster then became associated with Carl Laemmle who brought him East, where 
he directed some of the most successful productions and stars of the time. Mr. 
Webster has directed King Baggot, Dorothy Phillips, Richard Travers, Dolores 
Cassinelli, Stuart Holmes, Bryant Washburn, Beverly Bayne and Francis X. Bush- 
man. He has also directed E. K. Lincoln, Leonora Ulric, Louise Glaum and Dorothy 
Dalton. Leonore Ulric and Dorothy Dalton were discovered by Mr. Webster. 

The Monmouth Film Corporation was then formed with Mr. Webster as president 
and director general. The "Jimmy Dale" serial, with E. K. Lincoln as star, was 
produced by this company and met with unqualified success. The story was written 
by Frank L. Packard, author of "The Miracle Man." The Harry McRae Webster, 
Inc., followed and co-starred Niles Welch and Mabel Julie Scott; then came "The 
Devil's Playground" with Vera Michalena as star. 

Mr. Webster believes the actor is born — never made; that he will respond to 
direction only when the tendency is inbred. Without this innate quality no director 
can develop the artist. He also believes that a director should make a study of 
the sensibilities of the members of his cast. 

"Determination," Captain F. F. Stoll's enormous production, is being made at 
Grantwood, N. J., under Mr. Webster's direction and is perhaps his most ambitious 
undertaking. His selection for a task of such responsibility is fairly indicative of 
the esteem in which he is held. He was a pioneer of the screen and while he has 
endured the rough edges usual to a devotion to art, his splendid determination has 
thrust aside each opposing obstacle and the adventure guided by his master hand 
will carry as true as the needle will turn to the pole. 
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NILES WELCH 

Niles Welch was born in Hartford, Conn, and received his early education 
abroad. In this country, his college record is class of '09, Sheff. at Yale, and '11, 
Columbia. 

His initial screen effort was made at the Vitagraph. His first part was with 
Metro in "Always in the Way." So distinctive was his work in this picture that 
Director William Nash wrote a part for him in "A Royal Family" from which he 
stepped to leads under a contract to Metro for one year. Young Welch then played 
the 'lead to Marguerite Clarke in "Miss George Washington." His portrayal was 
so delightful that George W. Graves, in his review of the picture, said: "Mr. 
Welch in the leading role gives a performance of such merit as to warrant his 
being featured with Miss Clarke." 

Mr. Welch was then featured with Zena Keefe in "Shame" and co-featured 
in "The Gulf Between" by the Technicolor Company in the first regular picture 
ever done in natural color. The World Corporation featured him in "Gates of 
Gladness" and his return to Metro, the scene of his first successes, was made as 
co-star with Effie Shannon in "Her Boy" directed by George Irving. 

He was co-starred in "Reclaimed" by Richard Field Carroll, author of the 
big success "Kismet" under the direction of Harry McRae Webster. Then came 
"The Secret of the Storm Country" as lead to Norma Talmadge, directed by 
Charles Miller, and "The Face in the Dark" with Mae Marsh, a Goldwyn pro- 
duction under the direction of Hobert Henley. After these pictures, Mr. Welch 
went to the Coast where he played for six months under the Lasky banner. 
His next engagement was with Thomas H. Ince, when he played opposite Enid 
Bennett in "Stepping Out" under the direction of Fred Niblo. Lead to Bessie 
Barriscale in "Beckoning Roads" followed, under the direction of Howard Hick- 
man and "The Luck of Geraldine Laird" under Edward Slowman. 

Mr. Welch was then engraged to play the lead in the Vitagraph's big special, 
"The Courage of Marge O'Doane," James Oliver Curwood's story, directed by 
David Smith. In this picture he gave a portrayal noted for its artistic finish as 
well as truth to the author's conception of the character. He also played the lead 
in "The Sins of Martha Queed" under the direction of Allan Dwan. Then came 
the lead in the Selznick picture "Who Am I?" This was followed by the lead in 
the B. B. Hampton picture, "The Spender's Name.'* 

His personal preference is for character parts. He believes that versatility 
is the keynote to success. Niles Welch is young. From the student's lamp at 
college to the screen, probably covers the sum and substance of his career. Nature 
has endowed him with good looks — he is handsome. His head is well poised and his 
figure is straight and lissom. He is one of the best groomed men of the screen, 
and his manner holds the charm that clinches many friendships. Mr. Welch is 
a member of the Delta Phi Club, also of the Lambs Club. 
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IRVIN r. WILL AT 

Irvin V. Willat, a most interesting personage, was born in Stamford, Connecticut. 
Young Willat is probably what might be termed the first ripe fruit from the motion 
picture tree; that is the first boy to have started out with motion pictures as his 
career and to have been thoroughly educated in its every branch and to have 
reached the highest position, that of successful producing director. Though he is 
yet under thirty, there is not one phase of the work with which he is not thoroughly 
familiar. He can look at a piece of negative and tell the factory man what is wrong 
with it. At a story conference he can tell the continuity writer where he missed a 
punch and how to get it. He can talk watts with the electrician, finances with the 
office and make-up with the actors. His technical director welcomes Mr. Willat's 
suggestions, knowing that he understands the art. Irvin has been an artist — serious 
and comic — an actor, having played opposite Mary Pickford; superintendent of a 
film laboratory and also gained an enviable reputation as a motion picture photog- 
rapher. 

He introduced illustrated titles while employed by Mr. Thomas H. Ince; these 
have since been widely copied by the trade. He was entrusted with the 
responsibility of editing all of Mr. Ince's productions during an extended absence. 
To earn his position as a director, Irvin spent his spare moments, while not busy 
handling the twelve departments under his charge, in rehashing and thus rescuing 
stories which had been shelved as unfit for release. He has directed the most weird 
and blood-thirsty melodramas and in contrast, artistic, sweet little fairy tales as 
well as having had a fling at comedy. Among the most notable of his pictures are: 
**The Zeppelin's Last Raid," in which he manoeuvred miniature Zeppelins so skil- 
fully as to deceive aeronauts; "The Guilty Man" which was probably the first of 
no-star pictures on the Paramount program; "The Law of the North," Charles 
Ray's only melodrama and a success; "The False Faces," a war propaganda film 
which aroused much interest. Then he did his bit in the army. On being 
released he made several pictures for Lasky, including "The Grim Game" success- 
fully starring Houdini. It might be added that in this film Irvin personally 
photographed from a third airplane a crash of two other airplanes while flying 
above the clouds and also presented for the first time on the screen the trans- 
ferring of a person from one plane to the other in mid-air. On his return to the 
Ince Company, he produced "Behind the Door," a story by Gouvernour Morris, 
admitted to be one of the representative pictures of the year and considered by the 
critics to be a technically perfect drama. He followed with "Below the Surface," 
an unusual drama of the deep, heralded as even a greater success than "Behind the 
Door" and claimed by critics to be the forerunner of a new type of production which 
others will imitate. He is now heading his own producing organization of which 
his well known brother, C. A. "Doc" Willat, is President, and has already completed 
a rural drama adapted from the book "Dabney Todd" written by F. N. Westcott. 
His next production is a spiritualist play "Possessed," by Cleveland Moffet. Irvin 
has always done the out-of-the-ordinary, and has yet to receive an adverse criticism 
on any of his productions. 
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EARLE RAFAEL WILLIAMS 

Earle Rafael Williams, the Vitagraph motion picture star, was born in Sacra- 
mento, California. His father, Augustus F. Williams, was an early settler who had 
emigrated from Booneville, Mo. His mother was Eva M. Paget of the Cincinnati 
Paget family. That famous old actor, James Paget, was an uncle, and the only 
member of Mr. Williams' family ever connected with the stage. 

Earle Williams was educated at the Oakland grammar and high schools and the 
Polytechnic College of California, where he did not remain long enough, however, to 
receive his degree. His first theatrical engagement was as utility man with the 
Baldwin-Melville Stock Company in New Orleans, in 1902. He also played with 
the Audubon Stock Company, New Orleans. He then returned to California and 
played various engagements as follows: With Melbourne MacDowell and Florence 
Stone in Sardou repertoire; the James Neil Stock Company and Alcazar Stock 
Company, San Francisco; "The Dairy Farm" on the road; the Belasco Stock 
Company, Portland, Oregon; "When Knighthood was in Flower" in an Eastern 
company; "Way Down East" with Phoebe Davis; "The Man on the Box" with Henry 
Dixey; "Glorious Betsy" with Mary Mannering; the Orpheum Stock Company, Salt 
Lake City; "The Chorus Lady" with Rose Stahl; "The Third Degree" with. Helen 
Ware; in repertoire with Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin and with George 
Beban in "The Sign of the Rose" in vaudeville. 

Mr. Williams* advent in motion pictures was probably the result of a natural 
desire to keep busy. The idleness of a summer season became irksome and he 
applied, in May, 1911, at the Vitagraph's Brooklyn studio for employment, "just to 
kill time" as he put it. Being the possessor of ideal qualifications for work before 
the camera, and having had a thorough stock company training, his advance was 
rapid. In an incredibly short time he occupied an enviable position and because of 
his artistic portrayals and the general excellence of his pictures, he has really 
become an international favorite. 

His first picture was "The Thumb Print" and among his best pictures may be 
noted: "The Christian"; "Love's Sunset"; "The Juggernaut"; "My Lady's Slip- 
per"; "The Goddess"; "The Hawk"; "Arsene Lupin"; "In the Balance"; "The 
Highest Trump"; "A Gentleman of Quality"; "The Wolf"; "The Fortune Hunter"; 
"Captain Swift" and "Purple Cipher." 

It is not difficult to infer from the foregoing that when Earle Williams sought 
the camera for the purpose of tiding over an undesirable period of idleness, he 
probably builded better than he knew. His entry into the kingdom of films was 
unobtrusive, but his success was instantaneous and complete. Indeed, so uninter- 
rupted have been his triumphs, that he has seemingly abandoned what was an 
established and important position on the speaking stage. He is popularly called 
the Beau Brummell of the screen. He is the chief male star for a great picture 
producing corporation and has never worked for any other. He has risen to his 
present position, first, because he knew how — he had the ability — and second, be- 
cause his tireless energy is supported by an incisive mentality that knows the 
upward way. 
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CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG 

Clara Kimball Young was born in Chicago. Her father was Edward Marshall 
Kimball and her mother's stage name was Pauline Maddern. Mr. Kimball and Miss 
Maddern were married on the stage after the performance and the entire audience 
remained to see this talented young couple united. When Clara was three years 
old she accompanied her mother on the road. She was often used as a prop^ and 
her cradle was frequently the tray of a trunk. Her first appearance was made at 
the age of four, in a way both startling and unique. The play was "Hazel Kirk." 
During one of the saddest scenes the audience roared with laughter. The star, 
turning to discover the cause, saw her baby, bedaubed with a war paint that would 
have shamed an Indian, and wrapped in an old plaid shawl. Baby Clara had stolen 
in to inform her mother she wanted to act. 

When she was between seven and eight, she played in "Master and Man," a 
child's part of forty "sides" — a marvelous exhibition, denoting a truly photographic 
memory. At nine she was sent to school — an old fashioned school — the kind Whit- 
comb Riley wrote about. Then the St. Xavier Academy, Chicago. 

Her stage apprenticeship was served in the Daniel Frawley Stock which was 
the first stock company to produce "Peter Pan." She then appeared in "The 
Devil"; "Rose of the Rancho"; "Mid Channel" and "The Climbers" all Broadway 
successes. A comedy sketch at the Fifth Avenue Theatre followed. It was at this 
theatre her mother had made her first appearance in 1880. Her father, Edward 
M. Kimball, was one of the first actors to play in moving pictures when he appeared 
with Madame Blache at the Solax Studio in Flushing, L. I. 

Clara Kimball Young's introduction to the screen was at the Vitagraph at $25 
per week in January, 1912, in one-reelers. The first three-reeler made there, she 
played in. She remained at the Vitagraph three years, "without a scrap of paper 
between us" as she tersely puts it, and played in the following pictures: "The Little 
Minister"; opposite Earle Williams in "Love's Sunset" — a great hit, and "The 
White Slave." She then appeared in the first five-reel picture produced at the 
Vitagraph, "My Official Wife" supervised by Commodore J. S. Blackton. Miss 
Young frankly states that whatever success she has had in emotional portrayal she 
owes to Commodore Blackton's direction in this picture. Then came two years 
with the World Film Corporation during which she plaved "Lola"; "The Deep 
Purple"; "Marrying Money"; "Hearts in Exile"; "Trilby"; "Camille"; "The 
Yellow Passport," and "The Dark Silence." Following came an agreement with 
Lewis Selznick with her own company when "Common Law" and "The Easiest 
Way" were filmed. "The Price She Paid" under Charles Giblyn; "Magda" under 
Chautard, who also directed "The Marionettes" and "The House of Glass." 

Miss Young then went to California where she played in "The Claw," Robert 
Vignola director; "The Savage Woman" under Edwin Mortimer; "Cheating 
Cheaters" with Allan Dwan, and "The Eyes of Youth," "The Forbidden Woman" 
with Harry Garson; "The Soul of Raphael" and "Mid Channel." 

No name has been more prominently before the public than that of Clara 
Kimball Young. She has been at the head of her own corporation for some years, 
giving to the public pictures that have won her a legion of fans. She is one of the 
handsomest women of the screen, with a statuesque figure and a finely poised head. 
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